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Belief 


EW writers on general or abstract matters alto- 
Peete: escape a suspicion that there is something 
wrong with their whole traditional technique. They 

are tempted to ask themselves — not at their foggiest 
but at their clearest moments — whether they do really 
know what they mean. And the answer is not made more 
comforting by having it constantly brought home to 
their notice that, even when they do, other people do 
not. The inner history of every honest controversy is 
full of ghastly surprises to each and all of the disputants. 
Even our most trusted words, if we try to use them with 
precision, are found to carry meanings which ramify 
bewilderingly. Used vaguely they seem clear and single 
enough and communication seems to follow easily. It is 
only as we strain after increased clarity and precision, 
only when we try to be really careful and exact in our 
statements, that we discover that we are not being 
understood. And it is then that the doubt whether we 
really ourselves know what we mean becomes insistent. 
It may be that this effort after precision is a misuse 
of language, that analytic procedure beyond a certain 
point asks too much from it. Mr. Wells, I think, once 
suggested* that certain distinctions we attempt to make 
might be really like trying to cut a molecule in two with 
a penknife. Many people must have regretted that Mr. 
Wells has never applied his genius further to these 
matters. For it seems almost immoral to stop at this 


1 The Scepticism of the Instrument, reprinted, I believe, in 4 Modern Utopia. 
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point with the mere suggestion that we can go no 
further. We ought at least to try to explore the limits of 
our field of possible discourse. Is there a point when the 
question, “‘Do I know what I mean?” ceases to be ap- 
plicable? Are “mean” and “know” themselves too 
clumsy in their meanings for the question to remain 
sense? If so we ought at least to try to find out when this 
point comes in the various subjects, if only because by 
the attempt itself we should learn a great deal about 
the workings of our minds. 

But it is more likely that the difficulty of communi- 
cating through refined intellectual language is not so 
insurmountable, that it is due merely to an undevel- 
oped technique. In any case, it is certain that the 
technique for identifying, arranging, and communicat- 
ing meanings can be developed much further and until 
we have done what we can in this direction it is foolish 
to let a premature scepticism hold us back. 

As an illustration of the more obvious possibilities 
in exploring and controlling ambiguity I have taken 
here the word “belief.” It is central enough and im- 
portant enough in many discussions to make the word 
worth study for its own sake. But the experiment may 
have a wider interest as an example of procedures 
which need to be applied to most of our pivotal terms — 
“knowledge,” “expression,” “thought,” ‘mental,’ 
“love,” “quality,” “form,” “order,” and “truth” — to 
name a few at random. The attempt, I am sure, is woe- 
fully inadequate as an illustration, but I have not tried 
to carry it very far. To make a proper job of it we should 
need first to make similar provisional surveys of the 
other words in the semantic and logical family to which 
“belief” belongs and then proceed by a comparative 
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method. Wide comparisons alone will clear up these 
matters — to the extent to which they can be cleared 
up at present. The following notes are intended to do 
no more than call more attention to some types of prob- 
lems too little considered. 

It is certain that we do not all use the word “‘belief”’ 
in the same way. It is even pretty certain that we none 
of us use it consistently. Let me begin by separating 
some of the differences which make discussion of “‘be- 
lief”? so awkward. 

First come what I may call the Logico-grammatical 
Ambiguities: — We use the word sometimes for the 
object which we believe; sometimes for the state or act of 
mind which believes that object; sometimes for the 
relation between the mind and the object it believes. 
“My belief’? may mean “What I believe” (Belief-Ob- 
ject), or it may mean “My state or act of mind when 
believing” (Belief-State), or it may mean “My rela- 
tion to what I believe” (Belief-Relation). Sometimes it 
may mean all these together. In what follows, when I 
use the word “belief” without addition, I am using it 
in this wide and vague sense. 

So we get three main sets of problems and resultant 
ambiguities: — 

1. Problems concerning Belief-Odjects. For example, 
is what we believe a statement, a form of words, a propo- 
sition of some sort, a meaning, an act of the mind, or a 
state of affairs? And can we believe objects which are 
not capable of statement? The point is of some impor- 
tance since so many of our most interesting beliefs seem 
to be concerned with ineffable objects, with mysteries. 
Can we have an object of belief which is not asserted to 
exist or even to be possible? 
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These questions are clearly not independent of the 
views we take as to Belief-States and Belief-Relations. 

2. Belief-States. Here are some of the problems and 
ambiguities: —Is the difference between a state of 
mind which is, or contains, a believing, and one which 
does not, a difference of degree? Or is this difference a 
question of the presence or absence of some unique 
component? If so what kind of thing is the unique 
component? Is it, as William James at one time sug- 
gested, a certain kind of feeling, reality-feeling, like 
trust or familiarity, for example? Or, as he suggested 
too, is it a special kind of fiat of the will? Or does the 
difference consist, as he again suggested, not in any 
unique component but in a certain connection between 
the Belief-State and Action, “a readiness to act” 
according to the picture of things presented to the 
Belief-State? 

These are only some specimens of Belief-State prob- 
lems. There are obviously many others. 

3. Beltef-Relations. Here we come to the problem, 
“How direct and immediate is the mind’s connection 
with its objects?” If we take the view that the only 
link between the mind and things other than its own 
states is through sensations — the view that all concern 
with other things is not immediate, but mediated by 
sensations which are used to stand for other things — 
we shall probably have to reject any suggested special 
belief-relation. We shall have to say that the mind 
is related to its object (according to one meaning of 
“object;” there are others, of course) in just the same 
way whether belief is occurring or not. Now this view 
that all knowledge is mediated through sensations is 
the view that physiology suggests to us and nearly 
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all modern psychology assumes. But we must not for- 
get, above all when we are considering what people 
mean by “belief,” that traditional thinking has not 
assumed this view, but has supposed that the mind 
can be in direct connection with all kinds of super- 
sensible objects. With other minds, for example, mathe- 
matical objects, and Truths. 

I have had to formulate these problems rather 
crudely to save space. I only wanted to remind the 
reader that behind the logico-grammatical ambiguity 
of “belief”? — standing as it may for belief-objects, 
belief-states, belief-relations — are these three sets of 
problems, no one of which can be handled apart from 
the others. The rich possibilities of ambiguity will be 
evident. 

The separation of these three sets of problems brings 
up a very disturbing set of historical possibilities. 
It allows us to imagine three different ways in which 
the beliefs (in the large inclusive sense) of past ages 
and alien cultures may have differed. We all agree 
that belief-objects have often changed. We do not 
believe the things that the witch-trial judges believed. 
We perhaps do not believe those kinds of things. 
Perhaps the types of belief-objects have changed 
frequently in human history. But it is equally possible 
that when men in the past have said “I believe” they 
have been actually doing something different as well 
as meaning something different from any of the varied 
things we may be doing and meaning when we say “I 
believe” now. And it is possible that when the Chinese 
use one of their equivalents for “I believe” they may 
be doing and meaning something different again. 
Nobody can say at present just how likely such differ- 
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ences are. We have no technique yet for handling the 
question. But a shift in the meaning of belief would be 
of such immense importance for a historian of cultures 
that the very possibility is a strong argument for work- 
ing towards such a technique. 

Another point here is perhaps also of some impor- 
tance — the special dependence of belief-problems 
upon the Theory of Knowledge. If we formulate these 
problems in the ways which come most naturally to 
Western Philosophical language we find, each time, 
that the problem of cognition steps into the first place. 
Before we can believe something it must, we suppose, 
be somehow cognitively present to us. We must know 
it, in some sense, before we can do anything more about 
it. What we fee/ about it and what we wi// about it 
tend to seem to us later problems. J¢, whatever it is, 
must first, we assume, be present or before the mind in 
some kind of cognitive awareness. We couldn’t either 
feel or will unless there was a cognitively apprehended 
it already present for us to feel or will about. 

This assumption may easily be doubted. It is very 
deeply rooted in tradition and in language but experi- 
ence does not always bear it out very clearly. The 
psychology of infancy (if one can as yet appeal to such 
a thing) seems to make it doubtful; so does animal 
psychology. So do certain morbid states of anxiety and 
ecstasy. And, I think, any one who has much to do 
with poetry is likely to doubt it. A direction of the will 
and a development of feeling often seem to me in 
reading poetry to come Jefore any sufficient cognitive 
apprehension of an object upon which this will and 
feeling are directed. However, nobody could at present 
be sure about any thing like this. I only wish to make 
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the suggestion that one may be unduly biassed by 
tradition and language in the West towards giving 
cognition too much importance. Nearly all Western 
philosophers, we must remember, have been profes- 
sional thinkers, not professional feelers or professional 
willers, and it would not be very surprising if men 
whose business it was to know things, or to try to know 
them, should tend to make knowing more important 
than it need be made. Knowing retains, of course, 
another importance as our best means of control. 

The point is not new but it comes up with special 
insistence when we try to give precision to our notions 
of belief. 

Passing now to some other ambiguities, here are two 
different ways in which we can explore or classify uses 
of the word “‘belief:” 

A. With regard to the field of discourse in which it is 
used. For example, we can divide beliefs into everyday 
beliefs, scientific beliefs, mathematical beliefs, religious 
beliefs, philosophical beliefs, poetic beliefs, and so on. 
The sense in which I believe that my watch is a little 
fast or that I am in China is probably not the same as 
the sense in which I believe that some stars are millions 
of light years distant, and this again is probably not the 
same as the sense in which I might believe in the multi- 
plication table, or in the Resurrection of the Body, or in 
Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas, or in Milton’s view that the 
Fall of Eve and Adam was due to their triviality of 
mind, and their too intermittent interest in philosophy. 

The difficulties of this kind of classification are ob- 
vious. The fields merge into one another and inside 
each we have to make distinctions quite as important 
as those that divide the fields. For example what might 
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be called Scientific Beliefs seem to be a very mixed lot, 
varying in otherways than in degree only. Also no one 
knows at present how much philosophy is lingeririg in 
science, how much mathematics and so on. 

This way of approach is chiefly useful because it 
again forces us to recognize how much the word changes 
its meaning from context to context and from mind to 
mind. 

B. But this change becomes still more evident if we 
try another method and examine some uses of the word 
“belief” by considering the words which are used in 
opposition to it. Thus we have: 

1. Belief as contrasted with knowledge, the rational 
acceptance of established fact. E.g., ““What used to be 
questions of belief are now matters of common knowl- 
edge.” 

2. Belief as contrasted with mere opinion. E.g., 
““T’ve been told he used to do that, and, what’s more, 
I believe it.” “You may prove it to me as much as you 
like but I don’t (won’t) believe it.” 

3. Belief as contrasted with superstition. E.g., “It’s 
not belief: it’s only superstition.” 

4. Belief as contrasted with doubt. “I try to believe 
it; but Lican’t:? 

5. Belief as contrasted with imagination. 

All the first three uses, in their very different ways, 
seem to be concerned with the grounds of belief. 

In (1) when the grounds become complete and 
sufficient the acceptance ceases to be called belief. 

In (2) unless the grounds are sufficient (are more 
than hearsay and sometimes more than logic based on 
observed fact) the word ‘“‘belief’’ is rejected. 

In (3) insufficient grounds may be the reason for 
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rejecting the use of the word but often the nature of the 
belief-object also comes in. People sometimes call other 
people’s beliefs “superstition” just because they don’t 
approve of what they believe. Often too an objection 
to the character of the belief-state (greed or desire too 
much present) is responsible for the use of the word 
“superstition”’ in place of “‘belief.” The belief-supersti- 
tion antithesis is perhaps more often e:notive than 
intellectual. It has been used for all sorts of purposes 
by all sorts of people with corresponding changes in the 
sense of “‘ belief.” 

(4). The same applies to the belief-doubt antithesis. 
Those to whom doubt is a virtue and those to whom it 
is a weakness will not be using “belief,” either in the 
same sense (if by sense we understand the intellectual 
content) or with the same total meaning (if we include 
in the total meaning all the varied functions of the 
word.) 

(5). The belief-imagination opposition works on a 
different principle from these others. When people 
contrast belief with mere imagination, the opposition is 
often between the mere presence of an object to the 
mind, and the questioning (doubting and disbelieving 
as well as believing) which the mind can exercise upon 
its objects. This, at the moment, to me, is the most 
interesting of all oppositions. Certainly one of the most 
important tasks which a theory of knowledge would 
have to tackle would be a demarcation of the fields 
in which this questioning-doubting-disbelieving-believ- 
ing activity is relevant from those in which it is not. 
Since the general problem has arisen for me out of a 
definite literary problem I can perhaps best start from 
the literary problem. It is this: — There are many 
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great poems which seem to have sprung from and to 
embody beliefs. Can we understand them without 
ourselves accepting and holding these beliefs? The 
presence of the belief in the poet seems to have been a 
condition of the poem. Is its presence in the reader 
equally a condition for successful reading — for full 
understanding? 

Either answer, yes or no, to this question brings in 
great difficulties. If we say “yes,” then clearly we can 
understand very little poetry —only the poetry in 
which we can find our own beliefs. But we do seem to 
appreciate poetry containing beliefs that are quite 
unacceptable to us. On the other hand, if we answer 
“no,” it becomes very hard to say what our apprecia- 
tion is, whether without believing the beliefs we are 
really submitting enough to the poet, and whether we 
ought to say we are understanding him. This negative 
view easily turns into a barren aestheticism. 

Doubtless, in fact, much of our appreciation of the 
literature of other ages is of a shallow kind. But we 
ought not to acquiesce in this unless we must. There is 
something a little ridiculous, at least, in admiring only 
the rhythms and “‘word-harmonies” of an author who 
is writing about the salvation of his soul. It is like 
admiring the “form” or the tassels of a Chinese execu- 
tioner’s sword without recognising the object for what 
it is. We may agree that we should escape from such 
arty superficialism if we can. 

There seem indeed to be several ways out for those 
who want to use them. One is by practising temporary 
belief. We might take up the beliefs in the poem for the 
time being and drop them as soon as we had finished 
with it. This seems a very discreditable resource, and 
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I am not recommending it. Certainly there is something 
covered by the term “belief” which is immensely 
important and not to be played with. It will be better 
to try to frame some definitions with which to ask 
whether we do not (or rather, should not) believe the 
poem’s beliefs in one sense and refrain from believing 
them in another and so escape the literary dilemma. 

It is not very difficult to think of several pairs of 
meanings which might do this for us. On the other hand 
I have found it very difficult indeed to get anyone to 
accept and use the pair of meanings I suggest, and I am 
personally inclined to think that the fusion (or confu- 
sion) of this pair of meanings into one is an essential 
feature in the structure and mode of operation of the 
traditional Western mind. 

Here are the two meanings. I can put them best 
perhaps in terms of James’ “readiness to act as though 
it were so” theory of belief. If we define belief as 
“readiness to act as though it were so — or in accord- 
ance with the picture of things we have before us” we 
obviously have to consider what we mean by “‘act” 
very carefully. Action may be specific or very general — 
ranging from such general action as leading the good 
life to such specific action as is involved in catching or 
missing a train. Again, action may be overt and ob- 
servable, or hidden. Compare such overt action as is 
shown by a physicist when he adjusts his apparatus 
and looks to see whether a. particular spot appears 
inside a particular square on his photographic plate 
with the hidden action which is taking place when 
someone makes a moral or aesthetic decision. Thirdly, 
the picture of things that we have before us may very 
narrowly and closely determine our action or only 
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control it in a most remote and indirect general way. 
Compare the very definite control that chemical theory 
has over the chemist’s actions in his laboratory with the 
indefinite influence which a moral or religious outlook 
exercises upon conduct in general. In which connection 
the importance of ritual as giving a definite set ofac- 
tions determined by the view may be remarked upon. 

I think we can agree that there is room inside James’ 
definition for very different kinds of belief. But there 
is yet one other difference between actions in their 
connection with the views that prompt them, and this 
difference is still more important for my purpose. It is 
the difference in the degree to which success or failure 
in the action can affect the view which prompts it. 

For example if I have the view that my train leaves 
at three minutes to three and actually it leaves at two 
minutes to two, the failure of my action in trying to 
catch it at once changes my view. In contrast to this, 
philosophical and religious beliefs do not and, I think, 
cannot come into this kind of close testing contact with 
what actually happens. They do not entail precise and 
specific consequences and therefore cannot be them- 
selves upset by the failure of their consequences to 
correspond with actuality. 

What I suggest is that this difference in the form of 
action prompted by a view and in the backwash effect 
on the view of success and failure in the action is enough 
to give us two quite distinct meanings of “‘belief.” 
Whether they are introspectively distinguishable is 
another matter. As I have defined them they would 
appear not to be, but many of our meanings, though 
indistinguishable, are really different, as their conse- 
quences show. “Readiness to act as though it were so” 
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will in the case of everyday and scientific beliefs entail 
fairly clearly, defined junctures with actualities- which 
are in no sense within our sphere of control. ‘Readiness 
to act as though it were so” in the case of philosophical 
and religious beliefs will involve no such junctures — 
it will be a matter of the development of thought, feel- 
ing, will, and conduct in accordance with one picture 
of the world or another. But at no point will entail an 
act or an assertion sufficiently definite for actuality 
to test its truth or falsehood. Such belief, it is true, may 
be successful or unsuccessful and so be said to be tested 
by experience. But the success will be in ordering the 
growth of the personality or in aiding the good life. 
It will not be success in meeting definite situations and 
failure to order the personality will not discredit the 
view in the way that failure to correspond with a definite 
situation disproves an everyday or scientific belief. 

By distinguishing these two kinds of belief — let me 
call them verifiable belief and imaginative assent — I 
think it is possible to clear up the literary dilemma. If 
the kind of belief the poet puts into poetry and we must 
receive from it is verifiable belief, then clearly we can 
understand very little poetry. On the other hand, if it is 
imaginative assent that we are talking about, shat is 
quite clearly asked for and indeed part and parcel of 
the understanding of good poetry. And there is in prac- 
tice nothing to prevent our giving this imaginative 
assent to all kinds of different views. Only imaginative 
assent is needed, or, as a rule, possible in reading the 
poem, and the difficulty in giving it in the cases we are 
considering seems to come from our habit of treating 
it as though it were verifiable belief. We have secondary 
derived attitudes towards verifiable beliefs and we 
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take them up with regard to imaginative assents also. 
Hence, I think, these difficulties; but of course there are 
many other difficulties in understanding poetry. 

The distinction if it is valid appears to have wide 
bearing and drastic consequences. Imaginative assents, 
unlike verifiable beliefs, are not subject to the laws of 
thought. We can easily hold two or more mutually 
incompatible views together in imaginative assent if 
their incompatibility is merely logical. I think it 1s 
relevant to remark here how often religions and 
philosophies present us with self-contradictions as 
their central secrets. Imaginative assents are not 
ordered logically —they have another principle of 
order based on the compatibilities of movements of the 
will and the feelings and the desires. This order it is the 
business of serious poets? to explore and follow. But we 
know, I should say, hardly anything about it as yet 
in terms of theory; though we know a good deal in 
terms of practice. 

If they are not subject to the laws of thought, it 
seems doubtful whether they can be said to be either 
true or false — in the sense in which “‘true” and ‘“‘false”’ 
apply to verifiable beliefs. A verifiable belief is shown 
to be false by failure at its juncture with actuality. An 
imaginative assent cannot be shown to be false in this 
way. Suppose we define “true” and “‘false”’ for verifi- 
able belief as correspondence or non-correspondence 
with actuality; shall we be able to apply this sense to 
imaginative assents? The question is very difficult. 
We do no doubt often feel that the views to which we 
give imaginative assent or dissent are true or false in 


* Tuse “poet” here in an unusual sense. I mean a man who endeavours to develop 
his vision of life and utter it with the resources of literature. 
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this sense, that the picture does represent or misrepre- 
sent something which really is so or otherwise. We say 
to ourselves, “Although I can’t prove or disprove this 
view of the universe or of man in a scientific way, yet 
it must really be a view, right or wrong, about some- 
thing, not just an imaginative picture of nothing. And 
so traditionally these views have nearly always been 
asserted or denied. 

And yet if we look closely at what actually happens 
at the juncture of a verifiable belief with actuality and 
consider ‘the kind of correspondence that occurs there, 
I think we shall grow very doubtful indeed whether to 
use the word correspondence in connection with unveri- 
fiable assents is more than an unjustifiable metaphor. 

We must remember that in an ordinary or scientific 
belief at its juncture with reality only a small part of 
it is actually verified. It nearly always contains a great 
deal of imaginative material, scaffolding, metaphysics, 
theoretical constructions, and interpretations which 
are not tested and are not involved in the correspond- 
ence. Physicists seem to be coming to a remarkable 
agreement upon this point— that what is actually 
established or able to be established is only a small 
part of the whole picture they use in thinking over their 
problems. And many of them are prepared to admit 
that the rest of their world-picture is not a picture of 
anything but only a piece of intellectual machinery. 

It seems to me very likely that nearly all the rest of 
our views, metaphysical, philosophical, ethical, psy- 
chological (apart from those parts of psychology which 
are neurological observations under another name) 
will have to be treated in the same way, as machinery. 
Not as intellectual machinery only — useful in order- 
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ing our observations — but as the indispensable im- 
aginary means of ordering the rest of our lives. 

Against this proposal to regard our philosophical, 
religious, and psychological views as not views at all, 
not pictures of anything, there is a strong habitual 
resistance. To many people, and to everybody some- 
times, the suggestion will seem nonsense. This is that 
fusion (or confusion) of a pair of meanings I spoke of 
earlier as perhaps an essential feature of our traditional 
mentality. Perhaps I am giving you an instance of it 
myself here, in raising the question, “Do imaginative 
assents correspond with reality?” Perhaps to say that 
they do and to say that they do not are equally nonsense, 
since by the nature of the case the juncture with actuality 
by which we define correspondence does not occur. 

An ancient mystery so closely linked with all the sanc- 
tions of our lives is not, I know, to be reduced to a game 
of definition dodging. And I am not pretending to have 
solved the problem of belief above but only to have 
offered some suggestions towards finding out what it is. 

People in the past have spent an enormous amount 
of the best human energy discussing what we should 
believe and why and when. But very little attention, 
comparatively, has been given to the question, “What 
are we doing when we believe?” and “What do we mean 
by belief?’’ The reason is, I suggest, that thinkers 
traditionally have not sufficiently considered language. 
They have used it but not examined it. With this 
instance of “‘belief”’ I have wished to suggest that the 
proper technique for discussing all such subjects must 
pay much more attention to the theory of meanings. 
We have not developed the means for controlling our 
instruments nearly as far as we need to. Even with 
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such an important word as “‘belief” the range of its 
ambiguities in different contexts has not been plotted. 
And the same is true of all the key-words in philosophy 
and in the psychological and social sciences. We have 
not worked out a plan of their possible meanings and 
until we do so the progress of these subjects will go on 
being backwards. At present it is becoming increasingly 
dificult for anyone, who is. not linguistically naive, to 
hold any philosophical position — not. because of ob- 
jections to it but because he cannot be certain what it is. 
I have sketched, in the paragraphs above, what may 
look like a philosophic position, but I don’t hold it. 
I have had to use in sketching it too many words whose 
meanings I am not clear about. The cure for this sad 
predicament is, I am sure, in devoting to the compara- 
tive study of ranges of meanings the energy we now give 
to reconstructing and redestroying philosophical sys- 
tems, or to following,‘as best we can through the fog of 
ambiguities, the history of these changes. And there is 
this finally to be added. We might as well gain through 
this comparative study of meanings so much control 
over the actual workings of our minds that our tradi- 
tional psychology, theory of knowledge, logic, and 
methodology would look silly. Language, after all, with 
its ambiguities gives the closest imprint of our minds 
that will ever be available to us. We have been using it 
long enough incuriously, as Primitive Man used his 
sticks and stones, his plants and animals: it is time for 
us to study it with the care that the geologists and 
biologists have given to their material. There is good 
reason to think that the results might be equally sur- 
prising. 
I. A. RicHarps 
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Unsheathe your dagger definitions. Horseness is the whatness of all- 
horse. 
Ulysses. 
Chacun appellant idées claires ces qui sont au méme degré de 
confusion que ses propres. 
A Vombre de jeunes filles en fleurs. 
When people stammer together that is thinking. 
G. Stein, 4 Book of Useful Knowledge. 


r. I. A. Ricuarps and Mr. T. S. Eliot must be 
credited with having in their different ways 
directed attention to the important problem of 

how far poetic appreciation depends on the acceptance 
of particular beliefs.1 One is tempted to simulate 
modesty towards a general philosophical problem of 
this kind by placing its origins in a remote age and as- 
signing modern commentators the bare task of editing 
and adapting it. For it is true that every problem has 
ancestral problems with which it can be identified or not 
according as the historian of thought chooses to stress 
continuities or breaks. But while the problem of appre- 
ciation and belief, with which I am here concerned, has 
analogies in the thought of the Greeks, expounded 
variously in the Jon, Phaedrus, and Republic of Plato 


1 Mr. Richards’ principal contributions to the problem are to be found in Science 
and Poetry (W. W. Norton, 1926); Principles of Literary Criticism, especially Chapter 
XXXV (Harcourt, Brace, 1926); Practical Criticism, especially Part III, Chapter 
VII (Harcourt, Brace, 1929); and his present essay, Belief. Mr. Eliot’s principal 
contributions are to be found in Literature, Science, and Dogma (The Dial, March 
1927); The Humanism of Irving Babbitt (in For Launcelot Andrewes: Doubleday, 
Doran); Second Thoughts on Humanism (The Hound & Horn, July-September 1929); 
Dante, “Note to Chapter II” (Faber & Faber); Poetry and Propaganda (The Book- 
man, February 1930). Mr. Middleton Murry offers an interesting commentary on 
the problem in the Note appended to his present article, Beauty is Truth. 
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and in the Poetics of Aristotle, for reasons that I propose 
to examine it has never until lately received an at once 
direct and precise formulation. 


I 


The relation of poetry to the character of the beliefs 
that have from time to time provided it with a content 
is one of the several problems that have budded off from 
the general problem of poetic autonomy. In an im- 
portant sense poetry must always be autonomous, for 
however widely its different forms get separated by 
categories like classicism, naturalism, and symbolism, 
there remains amid shifting emphases a fundamental 
integrity that gives poetry its peculiar importance. 
Nevertheless, because the principles on which a poem is 
built may bear greater or less resemblance to what a giv- 
en age regards as the character of the real world, poetic 
autonomy can be at various times diversely consistent 
with the contrasting ideals of “imitation” and distortion, 
of Aristotle and the writers of the transition Manifesto. 
Accordingly, the extent to which one or the other of 
these ideals seems to be followed depends only partly 
on the poet and is found only partly in the poem: largely 
it is an extra-poetical question, having necessary ref- 
erences to the character of the “reality” on which the 
imitation or distortion is practised. 

This may be illustrated by contrasting the “real 
world” against which the editors of transition were 
struggling, with those earlier forms of reality out of 
which grew Aristotle’s doctrine of “imitation.” Just 
what forms the devils of modernity take when they 
appear to a militant surrealist I do not know, but one 
may guess that they have comparatively little in com- 
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a universe whose profusion of qualities — including 
human and, in a profound sense, moral qualities — had 
not yet been sacrificed to the economies of scientific 
theory. The cosmic order was not a completely de- 
terminate causal nexus, nor a formula for statistical 
probabilities; it was more concrete and more dramatic: 
a conflict of forces, finding or striving to find an eventual 
resolution and balance. “Imitation”’ could be, in such a 
universe, intelligible. The sacrifice of Iphigenia, Clytem- 
nestra’s revenge against Agamemnon, Orestes’ counter- 
revenge against Clytemnestra and Aegisthus, and 
finally Orestes’ madness were a sequence of events that 
both expressed the moral, fateful, retributive nature of 
the world and provided Aeschylus with an ordered 
situation which, well “‘imitated,” became a well ordered 
serial drama. And turning to a very different civilization, 
the proportio partium debita that St. Thomas gave as 
the test of aesthetic excellence was a not too distorted 
mirroring of a structure that existed “potentially” as a 
characteristic of nature. 

Seemingly opposed to these ancient criteria stands 
such a pronouncement as the third clause of the already 
mentioned transition Manifesto (transition, June 1929): 
“Pure poetry is a lyrical absolute that seeks an a priori 
reality within ourselves alone.” Doubtless the statement 
is ill-expressed: “within ourselves alone” is a bastard 
child of Cartesianism and Left Bank snobbery, while 
“absolute” deserves to be always suspect. But the 
emphasis is clear. What poetry is to “imitate” or ex- 
press 1s not, as with Aristotle, a world whose human and 
structural qualities are a common possession, but a 
predominantly private world — a world so private and 
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so ephemeral and so dependent for its evocation on the 
“hallucination of the word” that only by grace of 
metaphor is it a world at all. Occasionally, to be sure, 
a lyric poet has sought to give substance to the meta- 
phor by putting a metaphysical framework around the 
reality that his poetry evokes. Thus, Wordsworth’s 
early pantheism was a suitable support for his nature 
poetry, Poe’s consistency doctrine in Eureka supplied 
the anti-naturalism of his Philosophy of Composition 
with the logical possibilities of intelligibly unnatural 
worlds, and in our own day the Anglo-Catholicism of 
Mr. Eliot seems to act as catalyst for the most rare lyric 
utterances. Perhaps this familiar spectacle of a poet 
turning metaphysician can be interpreted as a striving 
towards some view of reality that may orient and justify 
the poetry, but the poetry’s relation to a view of 
reality conjured up in that way is hardly “imitation” 
in Aristotle’s sense: it 1s too palpably an artifice, as 
if one should try to establish a tradition by hurried 
decree. Whether a modern poet plays with meta- 
physics or not, the old ideal of poetic imitation has lost 
much of its onetime relevance, and the rift between 
what poetry bids us imagine and what science or com- 
mon sense bids us believe is unprecedentedly great. 


D2 


This conclusion was formulated by Mr. Richards in 
his own language several years ago. In Science and 
Poetry he contended that science made statements, 
poetry consisted in pseudo-statements, and because their 
separation in the modern world was becoming ever 
greater the only hope for poetry lay in a dissociation of 
all it was and said from the organized body of proposi- 
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tions that is science. Mr. Richards was here suggesting 
primarily a dissociation between two sorts of what in 
his present article he calls “belief-objects;” and so far 
as he meant this he was weakly defended against one 
important criticism: that to poeticize about things that 
we know all the while to be non-existent or absurd is to 
reduce poetry to verbalized dreaming, to embellish- 
ments of the fanciful — a notion of poetry that, though 
common, leaves no good ground for poetry’s serious 
continuance. The distinction between the odjects of 
science and of poetry, as Mr. Richards would perhaps 
have agreed then but at least declares more positively 
now, is over simple. Inevitably there must be different 
ways of affirming objects so incommensurate. To say 
that we believe or that we disbelieve the things poetry 
is saying is in either case misleading, for either to believe 
or to disbelieve is to put primary emphasis on the 
poem’s prose equivalent and so to regard poetry as a 
roundabout manner of saying what prose could say 
more directly and with fewer frills. 

Mr. Richards’ new differentiation of belief-states 2 
has done what the simpler differentiation of belief- 
objects could not do: it has set in clearer focus the kind 
of dissociation that must be practised for poetry to be 
more fitly enjoyed. To dissociate fanciful falsehoods 
from accredited truths is not enough; a dissociation of 
attitudes is required, a dissociation, in Mr. Richards’ 
terms, of imaginative assents from verifiable beliefs. 


The new distinction is of great importance, for it rec- 


* New, that is, in the present context and in Mr. Richards’ development of his 
own set of problems. But cf. Mr. Eliot: “But even if we take the poet who might 
seem the aptest for Mr. Richards’ purpose — Dante: what right have we to assert 
what Dante actually believed, or Low he believed it? Did he believe in the Summa as 
St. Thomas believed in it, and did even St. Thomas believe in it as M. Maritain 
does?” (The Dial, March 1927, pp. 242-243.) 
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ognizes that imaginative assents and verifiable beliefs 
differ not merely in respect to their objects but as types 
of mental occurrence. The difference when reflected in 
the object becomes a difference of intelligibilities: 
whereas verifiable belief is logically intelligible and 
subject in its formulation and applications to logical 
laws, imaginative assent is intelligible in a way of its 
own and is subject to aesthetic laws only; whereas most 
people believe that the earth is spherical, this belief be- 
comes merely an element in the imaginative assent given 
to Donne’s “At the round earth’s imagined corners.” 
Thus a step has been taken that puts the discussion on a 
more critical level. The suggested distinction is no longer 
between what is poetically true and what is factually 
true but between what is poetically intelligible and what 
is logically intelligible. And since logical intelligibility is 
implied in both terms of the earlier pair of alternatives 
the new distinction becomes critical where the earlier 
was naive:* towards the nature of logical intelligibility. 


3 

Because poetic intelligibility and logical intelligibility 
characterize respectively imaginative assents and verifi- 
able beliefs, which Mr. Richards appears to accept as 
two types of what he has previously called belief-states, 
we may give point to his suggestion that belief-states as 
well as belief-objects have suffered change by consider- 
ing whether possibly one important change in belief- 
states may not have been an increasing divergence of 
imaginative assents from verifiable beliefs, and there- 
fore of poetic intelligibility from logical intelligibility. 


3] am indebted for this pair of terms, as perhaps unconsciously in other respects, 
to Louis Grudin’s 4 Primer of Aesthetics (Covici, Friede, 1930). 
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For verifiable beliefs, I take it, are themselves a kind of 
imaginative assent—a kind that has logical char- 
acteristics and a tangential (as opposed, say, to asymp- 
totic) relation to actual experience that makes positive 
or negative verification possible. Consequently when 
verifiable beliefs are still so young, tentative, and piece- 
meal as to be incompletely differentiated from imagi- 
native assents of another order, their logical incon- 
sistencies with them are no great scandal; but as they 
get more firmly structuralized and established they 
acquire enough prestige to propagandize their own 
ways of being intelligible, and thereupon they begin to 
have a debilitating effect on imaginative assents that 
are logically inconsistent with them. 

This development of verifiable beliefs into a militant 
array, hostile to any attitude that does not accept both 
themselves and their own standards of consistency, has 
been chiefly a phenomenon of modern times, but its 
beginnings can be discerned in Greece. Early Greek 
culture was fairly homogeneous, hence the potential 
ambiguities of its language offered no general theoretic 
problem; they were capable, indeed, of coexistence with 
an important kind of clarity. A Greek god, for example, 
had often a questionable genealogy as well as a de- 
batable set of functions but for a Greek reading the 
Odyssey — where one of the roles of the gods is a lin- 
guistic one, i.e., their introduction conveys untrans- 
latably some of the poem’s “meanings,” — the mytho- 
logical ambiguities and contradictions were of less 
moment than was the wealth of mythological references 
together with the proper emotions that these evoked. 
Zeus the cloud-gatherer and grey-eyed Athene had 
probably, for an Athenian and for a Theban, different 
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“real”? meanings — different tangential relations to 
actuality, — but a common tradition had provided a 
community of intelligible references that made these 
gods into arresting symbols for orienting the narrative 
and structuralizing many of the moods of the poem. 
By the fifth century B.C., however, the growing diver- 
sity of Greek culture had begun to stress the always 
latent ambiguities of the gods’ symbolic role, whence in 
the dramatists beginning with Aeschylus and in philoso- 
phers beginning with Xenophanes we find a sceptical 
tendency to question just what in plain terms the 
meaning of the gods was. The scepticism was an instance 
of verifiable beliefs crystallizing out of imaginative 
assents. 

In analogous fashion certain Greek words, which 
during a more homogeneous period of Greek culture had 
enjoyed like the gods a symbolic role that if pushed to 
precision would have revealed flagrant ambiguities but 
that managed, dripping with undefined meanings, to 
be somehow intelligible to comparatively like-minded 
Greeks, began as the logico-philosophical consciousness 
of Greece developed to have their ambiguities laid out 
and examined. Evidently the primitive intelligibility 
of such words was due not to any intrinsic exactitude 
but rather to the fullness of context, both emotive and 
cognitive, that the homogeneity of early Greek culture 
had provided. But as Athens became more cosmopolitan 
and more heterogeneous the latent ambiguities became 
more and more actual, until the fifth century Sophists 
began to cash in on them. The Sophistic misdirection to 
the uses of argument of the autochthonous plasticity of 
the Greek language impelled Socrates and, later and 
more systematically, Aristotle to establish for purposes 
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of argument certain words as invariant symbols — that 
is, symbols whose meaning is made to stay the same 
irrespective of changing contexts. That the ideal if 
strictly adhered to was self-defeating seems to have 
been evident enough to Plato (vd. in particular the 
closing discussion in the Phaedrus). But the practical 
value of the invariant symbol in building up arguments 
led to its establishment not only as a semi-technical 
instrument but as a veridical reflection of the character 
of reality. Wisdom, beauty, goodness, and the like were 
words that Socrates by his questioning sought to estab- 
lish as invariants, though he rarely got beyond the 
initial stage of showing how variable the words were in 
ordinary usage. Aristotle went farther, pinning down, 
in his ethical treatises, many words like these and else- 
where giving a similarly static form to words of a still 
more abstract sort, notably several derivatives of the 
verb “to be.” The validity of the invariant symbol was 
given expression in the Law of Identity, which seems to 
make the undeniable declaration that A is A but which 
actually uses this verbal device as an elliptical means 
of saying that a symbol, A, has a constant meaning 
independent of its shifting contexts. That the divers 
uses of a word have a community of references is a 
necessary postulate of communication but the Law of 
Identity has sought to reduce that community to a 
formula. When this is done, when invariant symbols are 
too consistently maintained, discourse must theoretically 
drop to a bare reiteration that A is A, for to say that A 
is B is either to take A and B as perfect synonyms, thus 
merely repeating that Ais A, or to assert that A is some- 
thing other than A, hence that A is not A, which is 
absurd. Three profound thinkers saw this consequence: 
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Parmenides chose the bare repetition, Heracleitus the 
absurdity, and Plato devoted a great part of several of 
his Dialogues to hacking away at the problem, arriving 
only in as late a dialogue as the Sophist at a solution, 
and a solution which, shorn of obsolete metaphors, 
turned out to be a virtual abandonment of the absolutely 
invariant symbol. But the invariant symbol went on 
getting itself taken more seriously by philosophers, 
becoming the corner-stone of that logico-philosophical 
language which Aristotle may be said to have founded 
and which for twenty-five hundred years has imposed 
its brittleness on professional philosophy in the western 
world. 


4 
Professional philosophy proclaims Reality its province 
and Truth its goal, and its initial dogma is that logical 
consistency is an essential (though not, save for de- 
fenders of the “coherence theory,” the only) mark of 
Reality and Truth as distinguished from illusion and 
falsehood. Yet as the unresolved conflict of philosophic 
opinions bids us confess, Truth and Reality are at bottom 
normative terms, affirmations of value; and taking this 
hint we may translate the philosopher’s claim that he is 
on the trail of Reality (or Truth) by admitting that one 
possible definition of Reality (or Truth) is that which 
the philosopher, by the peculiar virtues of his method, 
is able to get on the trail of. 
The need for some such translation 1s indicated by the 
exorbitant claims made for philosophy by an eminent 
contemporary philosopher: 


Speculative Philosophy is the endeavour to frame a coherent, 
logical, necessary system of general ideas in terms of which every 
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element of our experience can be interpreted. By this notion of 
“interpretation” I mean that everything of which we are conscious, 
as enjoyed, perceived, willed, or thought, shall have the character 
of a particular instance of the general scheme. (Alfred North 
Whitehead, Process and Reality, p. 4.) 

If Reality were defined as the type of meanings that 
abstract speculation chops experience into, there would 
be I suppose a general readiness to agree that Professor 
Whitehead, with his one Category of the Ultimate, 
eight Categories of Existence, twenty-seven Categories 
of Explanation, and nine Categorical Obligations, had 
made a formidable progress towards getting Reality 
mapped out. But it is possible to admire the ingenuity 
and scope of Mr. Whitehead’s metaphysic, while still 
feeling that the application of such august verbiage to a 
quest for reality is as if a jilted wooer should try to 
change his luck by wooing in a louder voice.t Mr. 
Whitehead’s “everything of which we are conscious” 
is a slippery phrase, and his way of using it shows that 
what it means in his hands is objects of consciousness 
in their spectal roles of being instances of a metaphysical 
scheme. It is only in this way — by a kind of logical 
proxy — that Mr. Whitehead’s system of meanings, or 
any other system of meanings, can claim universality. 
For something is left out: the characters of fortuity, of 
divergence from or irrelevance to the system. I am 
aware that the irrelevance can be “interpreted”’ in 
terms of the system, but this is allowing defendant and 


jury to be one. The universality of Mr. Whitehead’s 


“Cf. Nietzsche: ‘‘Vorausgesetzt, dass die Wahrheit ein Weib ist, — wie? ist der 
Verdacht nicht gegriindet, dass alle Philosophen, sofern sie Dogmatiker waren, sich 
schlecht auf Weiber verstanden? dass der schauerliche Ernst, die linkische Zudring- 
lichkeit, mit der sie bisher auf die Wahrheit zuzugehen pflegten, ungeschickte und 
unschickliche Mittel waren, um gerade ein Frauenzimmer fir sich einzunehmen?” 
(Fenseits von Gut und Bose: Vorrede.) 
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scheme, like every other schematic universality, is self- 
limited; to call it universal is to announce the kind of 
intellectual game that is being played, and therewith to 
lay down the rules and the limits. 

Doubtless not all philosophers suppose that their 
abstract language reflects every facet of reality, but 
being professionally committed to such a language the 
best they can usually do is give their doctrines a mysti- 
cal polish by paying respects to an inexpressible some- 
thing that, though it eludes analysis, yet somehow 
ineluctably zs. Herbert Spencer’s five long chapters on 
the Unknowable (in First Principles) provided such a 
spectacle for the nineteenth century; the conclusion of 
Wittgenstein’s Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus offers one 
to our own: 


6.52 We feel that even if a// possible scientific questions can be 
answered, the problems of life have still not been touched at 
all. Of course there is then no question left, and just this is 
the answer. 

6.521 The solution of the problem of life is seen in the vanishing 
of this problem. 

6.522 There is indeed the inexpressible. This shows itself; it is the 
mystical. 


7 Whereof one cannot speak, thereof one must be silent. 


The enjoined silence is inevitable so long as the ex- 
pressible is taken to mean only what can be expressed in 
propositional form. But a curse or a gesture need not 
lack expressiveness; often, indeed, it is the most nearly 
adequate expression for some stray, dishevelled wisp of 
a meaning towards which, until it has been tidied up by 
the imposition of a logico-grammatical structure, phil- 
osophy must be silent. 
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Poetry at its best is preéminently expressive in ways 
that philosophy, employing invariant symbols, cannot 
be. Philosophic language can say that hunters or 
warriors or hopes return broken; but it takes the broken 
cadences of Pound’s 

See, they return; ah see the tentative 

Movements, and the slow feet, 

The trouble in the pace and the uncertain 

Wavering! 
to communicate the broken character of that broken- 
ness. Philosophic language can say that men are mortal, 
rational, diverse, two-legged; but it is not from such 
textbook abstractions that a Lear or a Leopold Bloom 
has been born. Philosophically one might declare with 
Hobbes 


. that in all discourses wherein one man pretends to instruct 
or convince another, he should use the same word constantly in the 
same sense. If this were done (which nobody can refuse without 
great disingenuity), many of the books extant might be spared. 
(Logic, III. xi. 26.) 

—and might yet be unwilling that his linguistic theory 
should deprive him of the verbal chemistries that poetry 
effects. Applied to “discourses wherein one man pre- 
tends to instruct or convince another,’ Hobbes’ warn- 
ing, while not of unexceptionable validity, has frequent 
pragmatic importance. For even if in such sentences as 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself” and “My love is like a 
red, red rose” and Dorothy Dix’s “The test of a man’s 
love is a clear-cut proposal of marriage” it may seem 
that the potential ambiguities of their communal word 
are sufficiently dispelled by the varied contexts into 
which it differently falls, one might still agree that no 
harm could be done and some clarity might be gained 
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by having, if our language could afford it, distinct words 
for such grossly distinguished species ay; love as these. 
But the myriad more subtle ways in which love can be 
meant, and which poetry can sometimes contrive, would 
remain forever unspoken were not the meanings of the 
word capable of contextually controlled variations, 
dimly reflective of the variations of love itself. Philoso- 
phers, however, in their professional capacity,® ignore 
subtleties of this kind and go on being subservient to the 
verbal atomism implied by Hobbes, regarding the more 
plastic uses of language as either a mere adornment or 
a deceit. 


5 


The suspicion with which more plastic uses of lan- 
guage are regarded proceeds often from a praiseworthy 
but over-narrow concern for objectivity. Because com- 
munication is a hazardous undertaking at best, enemies 
of poetry are wont to argue that unless we have in- 
variant symbols — words and formulas — for definite, 
unitary, and shared meanings there can be little hope 
that what the poet means will be communicated with 
much success to the reader, or that what two readers 
find in a poem will be in important respects the same. 
Too often would-be friends of poetry play into the hands 
of such critics by declaring that a poem may mean 
different things to different readers and that the poem 7s 
the protean diversity of things that different readers 
happen to find in it. Such a position makes poetic in- 
telligibility a fiction, and poetic excellence a mere 
matter of whim, of liking what one likes. 


5 Naturally I am not asserting that as persons philosophers necessarily lack poetic 
and aphrodisial capacities. 
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Now every poet who is not a humbug attaches some 
kind of objective intelligibility to the things he writes. 
I do not mean that he is thinking of his readers, or even 
caring whether or not any readers will understand him. 
I do mean that in writing the poem he is intending to 
say something or some kind of thing rather than some- 
thing else. Granted that what he is saying may have to 
be interpreted with much latitude and cannot be stated, 
save misleadingly, in terms other than the poet’s own; 
still it is permissible to hold that some readers under- 
stand the poem better than others, — that they are 
capable, at least, of looking in one general direction for 
its meanings rather than in another. In other words, so 
far as the meaning or the excellence of a poem can be 
discussed at all, there is a sense in which its meaning has 
objectivity; for even different interpretations of the 
poem will have some common basis — perhaps in the 
form of a common question — from which they proceed. 
Nor would it be any answer to this statement to point to 
poems about whose interpretation there is more than 
usual disagreement: I am not asserting the intelligibility 
or excellence of any given poem, nor the degree to which 
poetic objectivity should be specific and declarable; 
I am asserting simply a necessary alternative: either all 
discussions about poetry are superfluous exercises of 
the larynx and the pen, or else poetry has in some sense 
objective “real” meanings which are being sought 
through the discussion. 

The most obvious forms of objectivity are those that 
can be reduced to formula. Formula-objectivity is an 
important ingredient in ordinary notions of actuality, 
of the public world; as is shown by the consideration 
that however vivid or valuable an experience may be it 
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is declared an illusion or a dream unless it jibes with the 
space-time-causation formulas to which the “real 
world,” as ordinarily conceived, has been reduced. 
Formula-objectivity, then, is an important phase of 
what Mr. Richards has called “verifiable belief,’ and 
the belief-state of a verifiable belief is characterized by a 
readiness to accept formula-thinking. But there are 
other kinds of formula-thinking than positive belief. 
There are, for example, habitual ways of making moral 
choices, and there are stock responses towards poetry. 
Consequently it will be well to recall what has been said 
about the kind of objectivity that characterizes formula- 
thinking, in order to discover an objectivity beyond 
formulas. 

The problem of objectivity is, on its methodological 
side, a problem of communication; which, as I have 
already said, is a more insistent problem today than in 
smaller, more homogeneous social groups of the past. 
This is not because members of smaller societies are 
more intelligent, nor because they are any readier to 
transcend the limitations of formula-thinking; but 
rather because a formula can sometimes convey a 
relatively profound and rich meaning to all members of 
a highly homogeneous group, while within a more heter- 
ogeneous group the communicable meanings are apt to 
be comparatively superficial, inaccurate, and accidental 
to the generality of persons and to have an exacting 
profundity only for a specially equipped few who, for 
religious or intellectual or technical or aesthetic reasons, 
may have kept the formula pregnant with an under- 
stood set of meanings. Thus, the word “God” had 
probably for the members of a sect of early Christians 
or for the members of a mediaeval monastery a fairly 
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similar complex of meanings, emotive and cognitive; 
but in contemporary society the shared meanings of 
the word are abstract and scant, and its richer meanings, 
as they get more and more limited either to individuals 
or to minority religious groups, are regarded by those 
who do not share them as “personal associations” of 
the word rather than its “objective meaning.” 

Now a poem differs from a religious symbol in this, 
that whereas the latter (e.g., the Cross or the word 
“God”) derives most of its meaning from a social 
tradition which has agreed that the symbol shall be 
used in a certain way, the poem (so far as it can rightly 
be called a poem and not a collection of clichés) contains 
a greater part of the conditions of its meanings within 
itself, within its own manner of combining whatever 
elements of story, description, allusion, metaphor, 
imagery, rhythm, assonance, and other less easily 
namable qualities it may consist of. Yet this is only one 
aspect of the poem. For because of their dependency on 
different cultural backgrounds, different social groups 
will ascribe different meanings to many of the poem’s 
elements and so to the poem as a whole. The intelligi- 
bility of a poem is thus a product of two factors: what 
the poem itself says and the fitness of the audience it 
manages to reach. The factors are mutually dependent; 
neither could be understood apart from the other; but 
like one-many, good-bad, and other fundamental pairs 
of opposites they are of use in polarizing the subject 
matter — in this case poetic intelligibility — to which 
they refer. And since the excellence of a poem is simply 
the poem’s intelligibility regarded from a normative 
point of view, this excellence too must have a double 
source: the composition of the poem and the avail- 
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ability of an audience capable of appreciating it. From 
this it follows that a poem may be greater in one age 
than in another; for even though the conditions of 
greatness be supposed to lie in the poem’s own actual 
structure (and Berkeleyans could find a way to deny 
even this), the greatness is an unrealized possibility 
unless persons exist who can respond to it. I am not 
proposing a majority vote; fit readers may be few; the 
important thing is that they shall be articulate and that 
they shall be establishing or be perpetuating a critical 
tradition through which their judgments may for some 
time endure. 

Such relativism, however, does not do away with the 
possibility or the necessity for objective standards 
within our own age and cultural environment. Just as 
red is fo us objectively and categorically red, regardless 
of whether future generations are all to be born color- 
blind, so in making critical evaluations of poetry we 
may take for granted, and not drag into the content of 
our criticism, the social and physiological factors that 
are among the conditions of our evaluating, and thus 
within the sphere of discourse that they determine we 
may affirm a sufficient objectivity of judgment to make 
fruitful discussion possible. 

Puitie E. WHEELWRIGHT 
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The happy man is he who distinguishes between desire and delight, 
and stands firmly on the higher ground; he who knows that pleasure 
is not only not possession, but is often to be lost and always to be 
endangered by it. 
Quintus Cicero to Marcus Tullius Cicero. 
Landor, Imaginary Conversations. 


clair, felt that he lavished the height of praise 

upon his countryman in coupling his name with 
that of Novalis. The implication, however, is a little 
misleading, since it is precisely those qualities the 
German romantic lacked that have already made 
Laforgue so great an influence in French literature, and 
to some degree in our own. For there are two contrasted 
elements in Laforgue, which may be illustrated, though 
not explained, by a reference to his native Tarbes. 
There, the clear, filtered sunlight makes every object 
stand out in striking definition, but without coldness; 
everything is ruthlessly exposed and brilliantly col- 
oured. But looking southward across the plain, the 
Pyrenees show up troubled and misty, as often as not 
smudged by cloud, while the greatest murk seems to 
gather and whirl above the mystery of Lourdes. There 
are both these aspects in Laforgue, neither of which can 
one afford to ignore. 

Certainly there is a resemblance between him and 
Novalis. Both had extreme phthisic sensitiveness, and 
a deep feeling that they were unable to enjoy the com- 
mon good of life; and this was made evident, perhaps, as 
the need to express ecstatic longing in erotic terms, a 
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state of affairs frequent in mystic writers: both were 
pitiful of humanity, and both were metaphysical poets, 
if metaphysical poetry is the expression of thought 
emotionally grasped. But there the likeness ends, unless 
we add that each was an early victim of the disease to 
which he owed, maybe, his exquisite sensibility. 

Yet Laforgue, though he has points of contact with 
the mysticism of the late eighteenth century, and paid 
its votaries a reasoned tribute (M.P. 208-218),* really 
belongs to the reaction against the romantic revival. 
Unlike Novalis, he would never mistake erotic imagin- 
ings for mystic promptings, for there had been Stendhal 
before him, full of a fierce resolve not to be duped either 
by life or his own emotions. Laforgue also was deter- 
mined not to pretend to find in existence more than 
there actually was in it for him: he could not, like the 
German romantics, believe with Lavater that man 
might create, even new organs for the human body, 
merely by taking thought; nor with Schelling that man 
was the demi-urge of his own imagined universe. 

And if like Novalis, like Leopardi, like all romantics 
in whom mysticism has weakened the springs of action, 
he saw in himself much of Hamlet — and for such the 
time is always out of joint, “the artist isolated in his 
own age, alone among his own people” — he saw this 
attitude as a disease which must be fought. Where a 
Novalis felt himself impelled to plunge deeper in his 
egomania, seeking voluptuous sensation in sickness and 
suffering, encountering darkness as a bride; finding even 
the hideously painful death of the young girl he loved 
“‘a heaven-sent occurrence,” “‘a miraculously necessary 


1The references are to the Oeuvres Complétes, Mercure, 13th impression. P.= 
Poésies. M.L.=Moralités Légendaires. M.P.=Mélanges Posthumes. 
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stage” in his own journey of illumination through an 
universe that had been built for him alone, Laforgue 
sought an antidote in the inclusion of some other, 
external, more stable ingredient. ““Soyons médical et 
nature,” his Hamlet says (M.L. 28), or, 


Dans les Fardins 
De nos instincts, 
Allons cueillir 
De quot guérir. 
(M543; andPrr ios) 


Laforgue found relief, then, not by absorption into an 
Infinite, but rather by using the infinite variety of 
nature as a well from which to draw fresher and more 
wholesome waters. It is the whole difference between 
the atmosphere of the north, or of Lourdes, and the 
sunlight clarity of Tarbes. 

All through Laforgue’s work we find this resistance to 
the emotional flood which now and again nearly over- 
whelmed him, a resistance without which his almost 
hypertrophied sensibility would have made him either 
mystic or sentimental. By dint of analysis, by continu- 
ously refining upon his already refined apprehensions, 
and always applying a sternly intellectual check, he 
arrived at a limpidity of mood, which by its very hard- 
ness of surface gives a pointed pathos to most of his 
work, especially when it nakedly expresses the sheer 
physical pain of sentiment, “‘la séculaire tristesse qui 
tient dans un tout petit accord au piano” (MLL. 51). 
The tortured, desiring being found an entrancing 
balance that could make music even out of “le sanglot 
de la Terre,” even though it was the expression of 
fundamental disbelief. 
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Like Novalis, it is true, but more like the French 
poets of his own time, Mallarmé and Rimbaud, he was 
an “halluciné du Verbe,” finding in words more than 
they may have to give except to the weaver of them; 
and he strove, by a kind of regulated symbolism, to 
pierce through the surface of sentience to some all- 
expressive mood, for “tout est dans Tout,” as his Pan 
says in a delicious reminiscence of Spinoza. But his 
mystic symbolism scarcely went further than such a 
description of the sea over which Elsa looks at night as 
she awaits Lohengrin: “Et, a Vhorizon, les flots jusque- 
la enchantées d’accalmies, exécutant vers elle un 
va-et-vient berceur, ostensiblement berceur, comme la 
suppliant de se laisser un peu choir, ce soir, pour voir, 
qu’on la dorloterait si nuitamment! .. .” (M.L. 104, 
IOS). 

If indeed he ever passed through any profound phase 
of transcendentalism — though it is quite clear that he 
found in his beloved Spinoza a nourishment quite 
different from that which inflamed Novalis — he soon 
saw that the visionary realm was not for him, that 
““lidéal, notre maitre a tous” (M:L. 212) must be 
something less egocentric, more of this earth. And thus 
his revolt also was short-lived. Nevertheless he is a 
true poet of revolt, closing the triangle of which Baude- 
laire and Rimbaud are the other apexes. Though 
Baudelaire’s revolt was not profound, the antagonist 
being merely the social conditions he could not accept, 
nor altogether exclude from his scheme of life, Laforgue 
could see in hiin a blood-brother, with, however, limita- 
tions that were too narrowing, so that the Fleurs du 
Mal become for him “‘fleurs de fard” (P. 27). “Ni 


grand coeur, ni grand esprit,” he wrote, we may see how 
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justly from his point of view; “mais quels nerfs plaintifs! 
quelles narines ouvertes 4 tout! quelle voix magique!”’ 
(M.P. 119). Against the other master, whose work he 
scarcely knew, he could have had no such complaint. 
For Rimbaud, with that “angelic innocence” upon 
which Jacques Riviére insisted in his brilliant study, 
was bound to revolt against every mortal thing, to do 
battle against the very conditions of existence. Such 
also was Laforgue’s rebellion; but he carried innocence a 
step further, to a point where rejection itself becomes 
worldly, and everything, to the last jot, must be simply 
accepted. 

Yet he also had cried out to the Universe: 

Hurlons, pergons la nuit, que rien ne se repose 

Avant qu'un cri supréme ait trouvé des échos. 

Ob! l'on finira vien pourtant par nous entendre! 

(P2257 263) 

but — it was indeed impossible to one of his analytic 
activity — he never saw “des signaux dans les étoiles” 
(P. 60, 95). And knowing that only a fool waits for an 
answer, he found the means, if not to reconcilement, at 
least to resignation, the dull, suffering acceptance of 
“Cueillons sans espoir et sans drame” (P. 211). His 
description of his own Hamlet applies to him, as one 
“devenu si sérieux, comme les autres; il a accepté sans 
révolte et de ce grand air si digne cette criante injustice 
d’étre la” (M.L. 51). Sans révolte, that was the ultimate 
wisdom. 

And, of course, without hope in a world where all was 
futility, and worse — boredom, “‘ Ennueversalité,’ where 
there was “rien de nouveau sous le soleil”’ (M.P. 261). 
“Je pense toujours que la vie est une chose bruyante et 
inutile,’ he wrote to M. Ephrussi (M.P. 226); but it 
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must be faced without posturing, sans drame. ‘Je trouve 
stupide de faire la grosse voix et de jouer de l’éloquence,” 
he wrote to his sister (M.P. 315): the only relief, indeed, 
was in that amazing and original art in which he could 
stand aloof from himself, and of which the only neces- 
sary justification was imaginative delicacy. “La vie est 
grossi¢re — mais pour Dieu! quand il s’agit de poésie, 
soyons distingués comme les oeillets; disons tout, tout 
. .. mais disons les choses d’une facon raffinée”’ 
(ibid.). 

Sans espoir! Yet to the end he clung to a hope, a 
vaguely distilled transcendental hope, in a principle of 
which man could by its very nature know nothing: 
?’Inconscient, to which he was driven, perhaps, by the 
intolerable sensitiveness of his nerves. Here alone 
could be salvation, supposing salvation to be worth 
while. It became a formula with him, one not very differ- 
ent, it is possible, from the popular idea of Bergsonism, 
this Inconscient, this indescribable impulse or intuition, 
the conception of which he derived from Hartmann. 
In him, at least, it was the admission that life is too 
baffling for the intellect. “Méthode, Méthode, que me 
veux-tu?”” Hamlet cries (M.L. 24); “Tu sais bien que 
jai mangé du fruit de l’Inconscience.”’ But the principle 
of the Unconscious, “that wicked jack-of-all-trades,” as 
William James called it, was to be almost consciously 
applied. Again and again in his Critique d’ Art (M.P., 
128, 179, 196, 207, 268, 298, etc.) we find that the artist, 
the genius, is merely “le prétre immédiat de I’Incon- 
scient.” All must be plunged in this medium: 


L’Inconscient, c'est ? Eden-Levant que tout saigne; 
Si la Terre ne veut sécher, qu'elle s’y baigne! 


(P. 193.) 
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But a star one cannot see is a poor thing to guide by, 
if one is not a thorough-going mystic; and Laforgue 
found at least a practical salvation in the stylisation of 
life, which was to be made as refined and fastidious as 
his poetry. Imbued with an exhaustless pity which re- 
veals itself sometimes in his prose with a moving poign- 
ancy it is difficult to parallel, he made life into a deli- 
cate instrument which must be played with a carefully 
light touch. To make life possible, desire, not illusion 
(““O Robe de Maia, 6 Jupe de Maman,” P. 61), must at 
all costs be maintained, and realisation avoided: for 
realisation destroys all sense of movement; the tension 
is relaxed, the being crumbles: for the moment there is 
nothing left. Like Coleridge he might have said, “the 
more entire the fruition the more it is the death of the 
I,” but for a different reason. “Enfant,” Pan says to 
Syrinx, “Enfant, comment ne vois tu pas que la volupté 
cest le désir . . .?”’ (M.L. 204). To live wishfully is the 
only possible manner of being, to maintain desire the 
object of art: “l’art c’est le désir perpétué” (M.L. 205). 
It was Pan’s great good fortune that at the last moment 
Syrinx eluded his grasp, and gave him, instead of her- 
self, the seven-fluted pipe. 

Laforgue was, in truth, haunted by the knowledge 
that realisation is fatal, and his unfinished sketch, 
Pierrot Fumiste (M.P.) is written entirely on this theme. 
It might with some plausibility be said that this was 
the form his idealism took, an idealism constantly 
ruined by practical woman, by Colombinette who 
would not remain virgin, by woman the eternal nurse 
(Hamlet, M.L.), But to what extraordinary fineness of 
sentiment it brought him in his own life we may judge 
from a letter to his sister, where he speaks of the girl 
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who was to become his wife: “Je ne l’ai pas encore 
embrassée, — hier, j’étais assis prés d’elle en voiture, 
dans la soirée, et en la regardant l’idée m’est venue que 
je pourrai caresser ses cheveux,—et j’en ai eu le 
vertige, et je ne suis pas encore la — loin de la” (M.P. 
317). If only one could be content with one’s dreams, 
just occasionally looking at life out of the window, using 
the spectacle, perhaps, for the purposes of art! But 
desire is wayward; and in the end one always wants to 
go into the street oneself. 

To prefer the wanderings of the desire to the sight of 
the eyes, argues, it might be said, sickness of body as 
well as of soul. No doubt; but without such sickness, 
such dissatisfaction, there would be little art, “‘Car la 
destinée d’un artiste est de s’enthousiasmer et de se 
dégofter d’idéaux successifs” (M.P. 316). It was 
Laforgue’s very weakness that forced him to stylise 
life, to seek restlessly for finer issues, to discover the 
solvent of life’s problems in his brilliant, subtle art, 
wherein only by a great effort could the brain master the 
tumult of despairing emotions. He forced himself to 
think of the “‘I”’ in terms of the concrete world that he 
knew, rather than in relation to an Ideal Universe; and 
thus he differs from those with whom he has been 
grouped as to temperament by his acceptance of the 
limits within which the mind can freely move. By such 
means he made possible a return through the blurred 
emotions of the Romantic Revival to those of an age 
where the outpourings of a Novalis would have been 
incomprehensible, but of which the love-letters of a 
Julie de Lespinasse are the passionate, and almost the 
latest expression. 

Bonamy DoBrREE 
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Thou shalt remain,-in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’st, 
“Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty,” — that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


EN’s reactions to this assertion of Keats are 
M strangely various. Take two of the most dis- 
tinguished literary critics of the older genera- 
tion. First, Dr. Robert Bridges. His judgement on 


The Ode on a Grecian Urn is individual, and needs to 
be quoted entire. 


The thought as enounced in the first stanza is the supremacy 
of ideal art over Nature, because of its unchanging expression of 
perfection; and thisis true and beautiful; but its amplification in the 
poem is unprogressive, monotonous, and scattered, the attention 
being called to fresh details without result (see especially Il. 21-4, 
anticipated in ll. 15-16), which gives an effect of poverty in spite 
of the beauty. The last stanza enters stumbling upon a pun, but its 
concluding lines are very fine, and make a sort of recovery with 
their forcible directness. 


Thus, in the judgement of the Poet Laureate, it is 
these concluding lines which redeem a poorish poem. 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, on the contrary, finds them 
worse than mediocre. He quotes the two final lines 
and says: 


But, of course, to put it solidly, that is a vague observation — 
to any one whom life has taught to face facts and define his terms, 
actually an uneducated conclusion, albeit pardonable in one so 


young... 
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Parallel to these critics of an older generation we may 
set two of the most distinguished of a younger: Mr. I. A. 
Richards and Mr. T. S. Eliot. Mr. Richards chooses 
precisely these two lines as a perfect example of what 
he calls “pseudo-statement”; while Mr. Eliot, com- 
menting upon this view, writes as follows: 


I am at first inclined to agree with him, because this statement of 
equivalence means nothing to me. But on re-reading the whole 
Ode, this line strikes me as a serious blemish on a beautiful poem; 
and the reason must be either that I fail to understand it, or that 
it is a statement which is untrue. And I suppose that Keats meant 
something by it, however remote his truth and his beauty may have 
been from these words in ordinary use. And I am sure that he would 
have repudiated any explanation of the line which called it a 
pseudo-statement. On the other hand the line I have often quoted 
of Shakespeare, 

“Ripeness is all” 
or the line I have quoted of Dante, 
“Ja sua voluntade é nostra pace” 

strikes very differently on my ear. I observe that the propositions 
in these words are very different in kind, not only from that of Keats 
but from each other. The statement of Keats seems to me meaning- 
less: or perhaps the fact that it is grammatically meaningless con- 
ceals another meaning from me. The statement of Shakespeare 
seems to me to have profound emotional meaning, with, at least, 
no literal fallacy. And the statement of Dante seems to me /iferally 
true. And I confess that it has more beauty for me now, when my 
own experience has deepened its meaning, than it did when first 
I read it. 


Diversity of opinion could hardly be more extreme 
than in these judgements. For the Poet Laureate the 
final lines redeem a poor poem; for Mr. Eliot they 
spoil a good one; for Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, they are 
ignorant and uneducated; for Mr. Richards, that still 
ambiguous entity which he calls a “pseudo-statement.”’ 
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I have no hope, and no desire, to convert any one of 
these eminent critics. I call them in evidence simply to 
show the astonishing variety of opinion which exists 
at this day concerning the culmination of a poem 
whose beauty at least has been tacitly acknowledged 
for many, many years. Whether such another cause, 
and such another example, of critical diversity exists, 
I cannot say; if it does exist, it is unknown to me. 

My own opinion concerning the value of those two 
lines in the context of the poem itself is not very different 
from Mr. Eliot’s. At any rate, I disagree with Dr. 
Bridges’ opinion that by their “‘forcible directness”’ 
the Ode is enabled to make “‘a sort of recovery.” To 
my sense the lines disturb the subtle harmony of the 
poem. Their very directness is disruptive, for the Ode 
as a whole is not, in this sense, direct at all. And therein, 
I think, lies the cause of Dr. Bridges’ surprising con- 
demnation of the Ode, which he places “‘last, or dis- 
puting place with the last’’ among them all. He has 
looked in it, necessarily in vain, for direct statement 
of the kind which is in the last lines; and he condemns 
it for not possessing a quality which, if it did possess it, 
would inevitably exclude the subtler richness which it 
has abundantly. 

The direct and enigmatic proposition disturbs the 
poem, because it does not belong to the same kind of 
utterance. The poem, as a whole, advances on strong 
and delicate waves of the pure sensuous imagination. 
It ends dissonantly with a stark enunciation which, to 
that part of the human mind which is aroused by stark 
enunciation, must be a baffling paradox. 

Such is my judgement of the poem, even though the 
paradox with which it ends is full of meaning for me. 
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And I would support it by quoting Keats aan 
himself: 


We hate poetry that has a palpable design upon us, and, if we 
do not agree, seems to put its hand into its breeches pocket. Poetry 
should be great and unobtrusive, a thing which enters into one’s 
soul, and does not startle or amaze with itself, but with its subject. 


This essential condition of the greatest poetry, which 
The Ode on a Grecian Urn for the most part so mar- 
vellously satisfies, the last two lines, to my sense, 
fail to fulfil. 

One further point concerning these contradictory 
opinions deserves to be noticed. Dr. Bridges declares: 
“The thought as enounced in the first stanza is the 
supremacy of ideal art over Nature, because of its un- 
changing expression of perfection; and this is true and 
beautiful.” Possibly this thought is, indeed, both true 
and beautiful. But where in the first stanza of Keats’ 
Ode is it enounced? 

Thou still unravish’d bride of quietness, 
Thou foster-child of silence and slow time, 


Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 
A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme. 


The thought is surely not enounced in those four lines. 
The beautiful vase, says Keats, can tell “a flowery tale” 
more sweetly than poetry can. He says more mysterious 
things than this; he says whatever it is that he says in 
the two marvellous lines: 


Thou still unravish’d bride of quietness, 
Thou foster-child of silence and slow time... . 
But, whatever it is that he asserts in that brooding and 
mysterious speech, it is certainly not “the supremacy 
of ideal art over Nature.” Nor is there any trace of this 
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thought in the remaining lines of the stanza, which ask 
what is the legend depicted on the frieze which sur- 
rounds the vase. 


What leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities, or mortals, or of both 
In Tempe or the dales of Arcady? 
What men or gods are these? what maidens loth? 
What mad pursuit? what struggle to escape? 
What pipes and timbrels? what wild ecstasy? 


It is very remarkable that a fine poet and fine critic 
should be able to make a statement of fact about the 
first verse of a famous poem which simply is not true; 
and it is perhaps equally remarkable that this state- 
ment of fact should never, so far as I know, have been 
challenged up to this moment. This curious state of 
things might be held to indicate that there is an element 
of truth in the theory which M. Henri Brémond has 
so ably expounded — namely, that “pure poetry” 
communicates to its rightly attuned reader a quasi- 
mystical condition of consciousness. 

The amount of truth we allow to this theory will 
depend upon our explanation of this quasi-mystical 
condition. Though we will reject the epithet “‘mystical”’ 
as question-begging, we are inclined to believe that 
there is something peculiar in the condition of con- 
sciousness aroused by the first verse of a perfectly 
familiar poem, if the Poet Laureate is able to say that 
it contains a simple assertion which it manifestly does 
not contain. 

If we speak, provisionally, of the effect produced 
by the poem as the communication to the reader of 
a certain “vibration,” we may fairly say that the kind 
of “vibration” set up by the first verse of the Ode on 
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a Grecian Urn is one which does not easily permit 
that activity of the intelligence by which abstract 
propositions are criticized or corroborated. It seems 
very probable that the “‘vibration” induced by the 
poem is such that it is unusually difficult even for 
Dr. Bridges to attend to what is asserted in the Ode. 
There comes a moment, it is true, when a stark assertion 
is made which neither we nor he find any difficulty in 
remembering: 


Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty. 


We remember it because it excites a sort of intellectual 
resistance. But even there we do not remember, or do 
not easily remember, precisely how the assertion is 
made. We forget, in particular, that it is the Grecian 
Urn which says: “Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty,” 
and that it is the poet himself who adds: 


That is all 


Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


This putting as it were to sleep of the logical intelli- 
gence by the action of such a poem as the Ode on a 
Grecian Urn, this curious inhibition of which Dr. 
Bridges’ mistaken assertion and his readers’ failure to 
recognize it are examples, is, we believe, an essential 
matter and not an accidental effect. We surmise that, 
if it were examined, it would be shown to have an 
important bearing on the various difficulties encountered 
by the critics we have quoted in their attempts to 
understand the poem. Just as Dr. Bridges makes 
mistakes in his effort to wrest a clear assertion out of 
the first stanza of the poem, so the other critics may 
well be nonplussed by the clear assertion which is 
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indubitably made in the last stanza. Dr. Bridges, it is 
true, finds no difficulty at all in the last stanza: it 1s, 
for him, “‘forcible and direct.” Yet his judgement on 
the poem as a whole seems to be so violently at variance 
with the consensus, if not of opinion, of feeling about 
the poem, that we are dubious of his apparent certitude. 
And this dubiety is increased by his collocation of 
“true and beautiful” in his mistaken assertion with 
regard to the first stanza. The “thought of the suprem- 
acy of art over Nature, because of its unchanging 
expression of perfection ” is, he says, ‘“‘true and beau- 
tiful.”” And indeed it may be. But the words suggest 
that Dr. Bridges believes that the relation between 
truth and beauty which is manifest in that thought 
(if it is both true and beautiful) is the same relation 
between the same qualities or essences, as is proclaimed 
by Keats in the last stanza. This, at any rate, we are 
convinced, is not true. The identity of Truth and Beauty 
which may, or may not, be manifest in the thought 
that Art is supreme over Nature because of its un- 
changing expression of perfection, is emphatically not 
the same as the identity of Truth and Beauty which is 
asserted in the last stanza of the poem. 

We suspect that Dr. Bridges believes that it is; that 
he believes that the poem really consists in the enuncia- 
tion of the “true and beautiful” thought that Art is 
supreme over Nature; and that this thought of the 
assertion that “Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty” are 
the same. If our suspicion is founded, it can be easily 
understood why the development of the thought in the 
poem seems to him “‘unprogressive and monotonous,” 
and why the last stanza seems to him to make “a sort 
of recovery by its forcible directness.” What has hap- 
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pened is that Dr. Bridges has misinterpreted the last 
stanza as an assertion of the supremacy of Art over 
Nature, he has then read this misinterpretation by 
main force into the first stanza, and has finally judged 
the poem by its inevitable failure to develop a thought 
which is not contained in the poem at all. 

That Truth and Beauty of the kind which are mani- 
fest in the thought of the supremacy of Art over Nature 
are not the Truth and Beauty whose identity is asserted 
in the last stanza is obvious from one simple considera- 
tion. The vase whispers, and will whisper, to minds 
aching with the thought of human misery, “Beauty is 
Truth, Truth Beauty”; and to the poet this whisper 
brings the comfort of a great finality. When he hears 
the words, he cries: 

That is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 
That is, of course, in the literal and grammatical sense, 
untrue. It is not “all we know’’; and some of us do not 
know it at all. But Keats’ meaning is unmistakable. If 
we know that “Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty,” we 
have attained the topmost stretch of human knowledge; 
we know, as it were, the secret — the one thing needful. 

I do not believe that anybody could, and I am quite 
certain that Keats could not, have found this finality 
in the mere thought that Art is supreme over Nature, 
because of its unchanging expression of perfection. Had 
this been the thought which the Grecian Urn awakened 
in his mind, Keats would never have written his poem; 
nor would he have written a poem at all. His mood 
would have been the mood of 

Though beautiful, cold, strange asin a dream... 
All is cold beauty: pain is never done. 
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The mood of the Ode on a Grecian Urn is the sheer 
opposite of this. The beauty 1s warm; the pain is done. 
Nor again, if his thought had been the simple one of 


the supremacy of Art over Nature, would he have said: 


Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity. 


The thought awakened in him by the Grecian Urn is a 
thought beyond thought. 4rs longa, vita brevis is not 
such a thought; nor does it become such a thought even 
in the form given to it by Leonardo: “Cosa bella mortal 
passa e non d’arte.”’ And, finally, Keats could not have 
expressed this simple thought by the strange and mys- 
terious assertion that “‘Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty.” 

What is it, then, that Keats was saying? We must 
pick up the clues to his meaning as we can. But one 
thing is certain. The message of the Grecian Urn is a 
message of comfort in human woe. That this is no vague 
and casual assertion, no piece of vulgar and uneducated 
aestheticism, Keats’ life must be sufficient witness. 
The time at which he wrote the Ode on a Grecian Urn 
was a time of grinding misery. Everything was being 
taken from him, a brother dead, a brother exiled — 
and their love was “passing the love of women” — his 
new-born love strangled at birth, his money gone, his 
life in question. Such was Keats’ share of the human woe 
to which, he declared, the Grecian Urn brought comfort. 
It was more than a fair share of the miseries of the 
world; and those who are tempted to find the message 
of peace which the Grecian Urn whispered to him 
vulgar and uneducated must be very sure, before they 
publicly declare their finding, that they themselves 


have borne a heavier load of human agony. 
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What meaning, we have to ask, could the words 
“Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty” bear to a man who 
was suffering’as Keats was suffering then, which could 
bring to him finality and peace? We do not have to ask, 
coldly, what is the meaning of “Beauty is Truth”? We 
have to ask what meaning it could possibly bear tosucha 
man at such a moment in order to assuage his pain. Again, 
we have to ask this as men to whom bitter experience 
is not alien and remote; as men aware that comfort in 
such an extreme of misery is not to be had for a song. 
It is not some simple panacea which can be had for the 
asking. If we know anything of human life we know 
that words which contain a message of peace in mo- 
ments such as Keats was then enduring will not be 
easy words. They may be simple, but they will not be 
easy. And as human beings we know more than this; 
we know that they must contain a great renunciation. 
Such a message is in the words: “Not my will, but 
Thine be done;”’ or, in the words of Dante in which Mr. 
Eliot finds an ever deepening meaning: 


La sua voluntade é nostra pace. 


It is meaning of this kind, and of this order, that we 
must seek in “Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty,” if we 
are ever to know what they meant to Keats or what 
Keats meant by them. 

The relation between Beauty and Truth was one 
which exercised the mind and heart of Keats through- 
out his life. This was the chief form into which his 
search for a purpose in life was cast. The words recur 
constantly, and always significantly, in his Letters. 
They are at the core of his famous definition: “The 
excellence of every art is its intensity, capable of making 
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all disagreeables evaporate from their being in close 
relationship to Beauty and Truth.” 

The bearing of this statement on the last verse of the 
Ode on a Grecian Urn, and upon the whole poem, is 
immediate. The statement was made long before the 
Ode was written, while Keats was still comparatively a 
happy man. In the ensuing time the ““disagreeables”’ 
which his art had to “‘evaporate’”’ had come to deserve 
a harsher name. He had been “‘convinced on. his nerves 
that the world is full of heart-break, misery, pain and 
oppression.” The evaporating of disagreeables had 
passed into the lifting of the burden of misery. The tone 
is deeper, as the experience is more profound. Never- 
theless, the words are, as continually in Keats, per- 
fectly prophetic of the last verse of The Grecian Urn. 
The Urn is such a work of art; it is capable of making 
all disagreeables evaporate from their being in close 
relationship to Beauty and Truth.” The thought came 
to Keats as he was meditating on the effect of a paint- 
ing; it was exemplified, he said, throughout King Lear 
—a dramatic poem. And the Grecian Urn, as it is 
depicted in Keats’ Ode, is something between a paint- 
ing and a dramatic poem. It is a sculptured drama. 
And this is as important to remember as it is readily 
forgotten. The Grecian Urn of Keats’ poem is not some 
hypothetical actual vase, but the Urn of his imagination. 
To know what it was, we are not to conceive some 
hypothetical original, but simply to read his poem. 

No doubt, at some time or other, Keats had actually 
seen and delighted in the beauty of a Greek vase. But 
that may have been long before he wrote his poem. It 
probably was long before. The vision lay somewhere 
in the deeps of his being, to appear at moments before 
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his conscious imagination. In the Third Book of 
Endymion (ll. 29-32) we read: 
Aye, ’bove the withering of old-lipp’d Fate 
A thousand Powers keep religious state, 
In water, fiery realm, and airy bourne; 
And, silent as a consecrated urn, 
Hold sphery sessions for a season due. 


It appeared more visibly, a year before he actually 
wrote the Grecian Urn, in a letter to Reynolds, where 
he complained of the ugly visions which haunted him 
when he lay sleepless. Perhaps, he said, some were more 
fortunate than himself, and escaped these evil visita- 
tions. What these fortunate ones would see, in their 
happier visions, would be: 


Some Titian colours touch’d into real life, — 

The sacrifice goes on; the pontiff knife 

Gleams in the sun, the milk-white heifer lows, 

The pipe goes shrilly; the libation flows: 

A white sail shows above the green-head cliff, 
Moves round the point, and throws her anchor stiff; 
The mariners join hymn with those on land. 


There is the frieze of another Grecian Urn — mani- 
festly no real one, in the practical and tangible sense, 
but as beautiful and of the same kind as the vase of the 
Ode. The Greek vase was a form into which Keats’ 
sensuous imagination could naturally be cast. 

Later, and near to the time of writing the Ode, the 
vision came again — On the morning when, he said, 
“the fibres of the brain were relaxed in common with 
the rest of his body, and to such a happy degree that 
pleasure had no show of enticement nor pain no un- 
bearable power.” “Neither Poetry, nor Ambition, nor 
Love,” he wrote, “have any alertness of countenance 
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as they pass by me; they seem rather like figures on a 
Greek vase —a man and two women whom no one 
but myself could distinguish in their disguisements.’’ 
This vision formed the whole theme of the Ode on 
Indolence. The Greek vase, with its surrounding frieze, 
was a form congenial to Keats’ richly plastic 1 imagina- 
tion; it was a means by which he could immobilize, in 
‘ta fone moment,” the beauty of an imagined action. 

The Grecian Urn may have been in part actual, or 
wholly an imaginative creation; that is indifferent. The 
important thing is the action depicted upon it — the 
drama, the thing doing, in the actual sense of the Greek 
word. That is evident enough to any one who simply 
reads the poem; the vase is primarily a sculptured frieze, 
an arrested action, of the same kind as the Parthenon 
pediment. 

It is on this arrested action that Keats’ imagination 
intensely plays. He envies the felicity of the participants 
who are immune from mortality and decay. But they 
are human still. Mortality and decay have slipped from 
them, like a garment; but that is all. They are mortals 
as we are; who have wandered unawares into an en- 
chanted land, whence they can never return. Their 
felicity has its tinge of sorrow; the poet who began by 
envying, ends almost by pitying. They are, as it were, 
lost to humanity. 

And little town, thy streets for evermore 

Will silent be; and not a soul to tell 

Why thou art desolate can e’er return. 
The happening i is utterly human. It is to misconceive 
the poem? ‘completely to conceive it as a theorizing on 
some exquisite piece of decorative art. It is a drama of 
the pure'imagination. A destiny falls upon some human 
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beings; they pass into the spellbound land of eternity, 


- All breathing human passion far above 


and the poet who watches them, who indeed himself 
has cast the spell of eternal immobility upon them, 
envies and grieves for them. The Urn is the record of 
the lovely and yet fatal enchantment. 

More exactly, the Grecian Urn is the symbol of a 
possibility of vision. All human action, all human 
experience, can be thus arrested in enchantment. All 
the visible and invisible drama of human life can be 
thus seen, or imagined, under the aspect of eternity, 
sub specie aeternitatis. That is why the “silent form 
doth tease us out of thought as doth eternity.” It is not 
that it is incomprehensible as is the abstract concept 
of eternity; but that it is terribly simple and lucid as is 
the eternal aspect of things of which it is a symbol. 
This aspect of things is beyond thought, because it 1s 
prior to thought; and beyond thought because it is the 
end of thinking. Under this aspect the innocent vision 
of the child doubtless beholds existence; the grown man 
can recapture it only when he has struggled onward 
towards a second innocence. And then he is unable to 
declare what it is that he sees; it is too simple for speech. 
What words can there be to describe this seeing of the 
world and of ourselves with a vision from which all 
passion has been dissolved away; with a vision which is 
unclouded by any desire or any regret; by any belief 
or any anxiety: this moment of untroubled lucidity in 
which we are unmoved spectators of the great drama 
of human destiny? 

For this vision there are indeed no words. Keats 
declared it in the form: “Beauty is Truth, Truth 
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Beauty.” The words to many are meaningless. And it 
is certain that by no poring over the words themselves 
can the vision which they express be attained. Nor, 
probably, if we turn them about, like a jewel of many 
facets, will they reflect a gleam. 

We may turn them in many ways. We may say that 
the Real is Beautiful. The answer straightway is that 
the Real is full of ugliness and pain. And this is true: 
who will deny it? But the Beauty of the Real is a Beauty 
which resides as surely in pain and ugliness as in beauty 
itself. There is the sorrow which makes 


Sorrow more beautiful than Beauty’s self. 


But that sorrow may still be called by our human 
standards beautiful. The Beauty of the Real is beyond 
this. It lies in the perfection of uniqueness which belongs 
to every thing, or thought, simply because it zs. 

But this is not Beauty. And indeed it is not what men 
commonly call Beauty, any more than the Love with 
which all high religion invests its Deity is what is com- 
monly called Love among men, any more than the Per- 
fection which, Spinoza said, belonged to every existence 
is what men commonly call perfection. None the less, 
the great sayings that “God is Love,” and that ““Omnis 
existentia est perfectio,” have their meaning for those 
who understand them. Keats uttered another saying 
worthy to stand with these simple and lucid finalities. 
“Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty” belongs to the same 
order as they; nor can any one truly understand any one 
of these sayings without understanding the others. 

For the only name for the faculty by which we can 
discern that element of Beauty which is present in 
every Fact, which we must discern in every Fact before 
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it becomes Truth for us, is Love. Whether it is Love 
which discovers the Beauty i in Fact, whereby it becomes 
Truth; or whether it is the Beauty a Fact which causes 
the motion of Love to arise in our souls, and so to 
discern its Truth — to such questions there is no answer, 
nor any need to answer them. The relation between 
these things is simple and inextricable. When we love a 
Fact, it becomes Truth; when we attain that detach- 
ment from our passions whereby it becomes possible for 
us to love all Facts, then we have reached our Peace. 
If a Truth cannot be loved, it is not Truth, but only 
Fact. But the Fact does not change, in order that it 
may become Truth; it is we who change. All Fact is 
beautiful; it is we who have to regain our innocence to 
see its Beauty. 

But this is inhuman, it may be said. And if it is indeed 
inhuman to be detached for a moment from all human 
passion, to see for a moment all things that happen as 
sheer happenings, to cease for a moment to feel what 
men call love and hate in the peace of a Love that is 
distinct from, and beyond them both, then it is in- 
human. But this ultimate disinterestedness begins at 
home. It is achieved only by disinterestedness towards 
the pain and ugliness of one’s own experience; and it is 
achieved chiefly by those to whom the pain of others 
has been as their own pain. This detachment is reached 
not through insensibility, but through sensibility grown 
intolerable. 

None can usurp this height 


But those to whom the miseries of the world 
Are misery, and will not let them rest. 


Whether or not it is easily intelligible, there is a 
meaning in “Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty” which 
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satisfies the conditions which we proposed as necessary. 
It is simple, but not easy; and it involves a great re- 
nunciation. That the first condition is satisfied is abun- 
dantly evident from our efforts to expound it. It is its 
utter simplicity which makes it so impossible to explain. 
In endeavouring to explain it we feel as a man might 
feel who should try to explain colour to another man 
born blind; or it is as if we were required to demonstrate 
the existence of an object that is actually before our 
eyes — we could only point to it and say “There it is!” 

And perhaps it is equally evident that it involves a 
great renunciation. To attain the vision which Keats 
describes as the knowledge that “Beauty is Truth, 
Truth Beauty” we are required to put away all our 
human desires and beliefs and anxieties. We have to 
forget all those cares, delightful or painful, which 
appertain to our animal existence. Our joys and sorrows 
must become remote as though they happened to others 
than ourselves, or to ourselves in some other mode of 
existence from which we have awakened as from a 
dream. All the infinite, the all but total activities of 
man, conscious or unconscious, which are directed 
towards the maintenance and assertion of the instinc- 
tive will to live, must be put away. Cease they cannot, 
nor can we make them cease; but we must cease to be 
identified with them. They are the substrate of our 
vision; without them we cannot see as we desire to see. 
But when we have become an Eye, the Eye cannot 
belong to them, or they to it. It sees them with the 
same utter detachment with which it sees all things else. 
And this detachment is a real detaching. 

Than this no greater renunciation is possible. All we 
are is become object to the pure vision of this Eye. Our 
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secretest desires, our most precious aspirations, the 
finest point of our being, — all is “‘out there,” naked 
to the contemplation of eternity, of which contempla- 
tion we are the momentary instruments. A chasm 
divides the being that we are from the seeing that is 
ourselves. The renunciation is entire, the spirit is pure. 

We must descend. Where we have been we cannot 
live, but we can always return again. Nor is it by our 
will that we return; the possibility of this detachment 
hovers about us henceforward all our lives. We pass 
into it and out again; we do not know when it may lie 
in wait for us. A trivial sound or sight may take us 
there. But if we need it, then it is at our command. 
We have only to pay Ane same price for our liberty — 
the price of an entire renunciation, whereby we separate 
from our pure consciousness even the finest tendril of 
the pain which drives us to seek the anodyne. 

To be detached from ourselves — that is the positive 
and ethical implication of “Beauty is Truth, Truth 
Beauty,” and the act of entire self-renunciation which is 
necessarily involved in achieving that self-detachment 
is the justification of Keats’ assertion that 


That is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


The Real has its perfect and inalienable uniqueness, 
which when we behold, we are content. The Real is not 
there to satisfy our human desires; it is we who must 
submit ourselves to the Real, not the Real to us. And 
the only way to purify our vision and our thought from 
the contamination of our desires is to see our desires 
—all our desires, base or noble, high or low — as 
implicit in our animal existence. We do not thereby 
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annihilate them; they exist as we exist; they belong to 
the Real, and share the perfect and inalienable unique- 
ness which belongs to every part of it. But they become 
Object, where before they were Subject, and by their 
passing to the other side of the gulf that divides these 
two the Subject is cleansed of their secret and pervasive 
influences. 

“Poetry,” said Francis Bacon, “submits the shows 
of things to the desires of the mind.” If this be indeed 
the function of poetry, then the wisdom of Keats was 
non-poetical. We are not surprised at the paradox; 
Keats himself had exactly anticipated it. “A Poet,” he 
said, “‘is the least poetical of anything in existence: it is 
for ever in, for, and fulfilling some other object.” Keats’ 
was the inward view of poetry — the self-knowledge of 
a great poet; Bacon’s the external view. So far from its 
being the function of Poetry to submit the shows of 
things to the desires of the mind, its sole aim (for Keats) 
was utter submission to the real. No doubt there is, and 
Keats would have admitted it, and would have put 
forward certain of his early works as examples of it, a 
Poetry which does submit the shows of things to the 
desires of the mind. But this Poetry he vehemently 
disowned; it was the work not of the true Poet, but of 
the Dreamer. 


> ¢ 


The Poet and the Dreamer are distinct, 

Diverse, sheer opposite, antipodes. 

The one pours out a balm upon the world, 

The other vexes it. 
And the world is vexed by those dreamy imaginings of 
a Land of Heart’s Desire in their response to which 
the majority of men confuse their own narcotic comfort 
with an idea of poetic excellence. But the balm which 
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the true Poet pours out upon the world is not this 
drowsy syrup; it is astringent, awakening, purifying, 
clarifying. It induces no slumber, but drives us on 
towards the lucid and complete activity of consciousness 
that is peace. 

Keats left one unique and priceless record of his 
progress towards this comprehension of the function 
of Poetry. It is a document which, I believe, as the 
years go on will be more and more deeply studied, not 
merely as a self-revelation of a richly endowed poetic 
nature, but as a testament of perfect human wisdom. 
It is that part of his long letter to his Brother and 
Sister of February—April 1819, which begins with 
a confession of one of his characteristic moods of 
“Indolence.” This is one of those passages of “full 
Poesy or distilled Prose” of which Keats once said: 
“Let a man wander with it, and muse upon it, and 
reflect upon it, and bring home to it, and prophesy 
upon it, and dream upon it, until it becomes stale — 
but when will it do so? Never.” Its significance is 
inexhaustible; it is an organic whole in which every 
word is relevant. 


This morning [he begins] I am in a sort of temper, indolent and 
supremely careless —I long after a stanza or two of Thomson’s 
Castle of Indolence — my passions are all asleep, from my having 
slumbered till nearly eleven, and weakened the animal fibre all over 
me, to a delightful sensation, about three degrees on this side of 
faintness. If I had teeth of pearl and the breath of lilies I should 
call it languor, but as I am I must call it laziness. In this state of 
effeminacy the fibres of the brain are relaxed in common with the 
rest of the body, and to such a happy degree that pleasure has no 
show of enticement and pain no unbearable frown. Neither Poetry, 
nor Ambition, nor Love have any alertness of countenance as they 
pass by me; they seem rather like figures on a Greek vase — a man 
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and two women whom no one but myself could distinguish in their 
disguisement. This is the only happiness, and is a rare instance of 
advantage in the body overpowering the Mind. 


That is the prelude. That the experience, though 
characteristic, was memorable for its completeness and 
intensity is evident from its forming the whole theme 
of the Ode on Indolence. From that Ode we can learn 
more distinctly what he meant by “his passions being 
all asleep.” 

O folly! What is Love? and where is it? 
And for that poor Ambition! it springs 
From a man’s little heart’s short fever-fit; 
For Poesy! — no, — she has not a joy, — 
At least for me, — so sweet as drowsy noons, 
And evenings steep’d in honied indolence. 


These are the three ruling passions of Keats’ life at 
the moment — the Verse, Fame, and Beauty which 
appear in the sonnet, Why did I laugh to-night? which 
he copied at the end of this portion of his letter. The 
sonnet is evidently a record of a grim and victorious 
struggle to detach himself from those passions; they 
dissolved away from him in a triumphant acceptance 
of Death; he saw them as fevers of mortality, and put 
them away. On this “indolent” morning, which may 
well have been the morning following that night of 
inward struggle, as his long sleep may well have been 
the recuperation of the animal body from its inevitable 
exhaustion, the three passions are remote. The or- 
ganism is at one. From this unity its instinctive and 
total progress begins. 

This overpowering of the body by the mind, Keats 
has just said, is the only happiness. 


I have this moment received a note from Haslam in which he 
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expects the death of his Father, who has been for some time in a 
state of insensibility; his mother bears up he says very well — I 
shall go to towh to-morrow to see him. This is the world — Thus 
we cannot expect to give way many hours to pleasure. Circum- 
stances are like Clouds continually gathering and bursting. While 
we are laughing, the seed of some trouble is put into the wide arable 
land of events — while we are laughing it sprouts, it grows, and 
suddenly bears a poison fruit which we must pluck. Even so we 
have leisure to reason on the misfortunes of our friends; our own 
touch us too nearly for words. 

Very few men have ever arrived at a complete disinterestedness 
of Mind; very few have been influenced by a pure desire of the bene- 
fit of others, — in the greater part of the Benefactors to Humanity 
some meretricious motive has sullied their greatness — some melo- 
dramatic scenery has fa[s]cinated them. From the manner in which 
I feel Haslam’s misfortune I perceive how far I am from any humble 
standard of disinterestedness. Yet this feeling ought to be carried 
to its highest pitch, as there is no fear of its ever injuring Society — 
which it would do, I fear, pushed to an extremity. For in wild na- 
ture the Hawk would lose his breakfast of Robins and the Robin 
his of Worms — the Lion must starve as well as the Swallow. 


The easy sinuous movement of Keats’ thought is a 
thing to be wondered at. It is so perfectly natural, so 
quiet, so swift. 


The greater part of Men make their way with the same instinc- 
tiveness, the same unwandering eye from their purposes, the same 
animal eagerness as the Hawk. The Hawk wants a Mate, so does 
the Man — look at them both, they set about it and procure on[e] 
in the same manner — they get their food in the same manner. 
The noble animal Man for his amusement smokes his pipe — the 
Hawk balances about the Clouds — that is the only difference of 
their leisures. This it is that makes the Amusement of Life to a 
speculative Mind — I go among the Fields and catch a glimpse of 
a Stoat or a fieldmouse peeping out of the withered grass — the 
creature hath a purpose, and its eyes are bright with it. I go amongst 
the buildings of a city and I see a Man hurrying along — to what? 
the Creature has a purpose and his eyes are bright with it. 
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To the eye of contemplation, men are the same 
creatures of instinct as are the animals. There is an 
unbroken continuity between them. 


¢ 


But then, as Wordsworth says, “we have all one human heart” 
— there is an electric fire in human nature tending to purify — 
so that among these human creature[s] there is continually some 
birth of new heroism. The pity is that we must wonder at it, as we 
should at finding a pearl in rubbish. I have no doubt that thousands 
of people never heard of have had hearts completely disinterested: 
I can remember but two — Socrates and Jesus — their Histories 
evince it. What I heard a little time ago, Taylor observe with re- 
spect to Socrates, may be said of Jesus — That he was so great a 
man that though he transmitted no writing of his own to posterity, 
we have his Mind and his sayings and his greatness handed to us 
by others. It is to be lamented that the history of the latter was 
written and revised by Men interested in the pious frauds of 
Religion. Yet through all this I see his splendour. 


There is within the all-comprehending ambit of 
animal instinct some secret urge which drives chosen 
men towards the transcending of animal impulse. This 
transcending of animal impulse is manifest as complete 
disinterestedness. The urge of the animal ego is com- 
pletely disregarded; and the evidence of this disregard 
is a willing submission to a self-sought death, an accept- 
ance of the annihilation of the animal ego though all 
the forces of animal instinct are arrayed against this 
acceptance. On the side of this complete disinterested- 
ness, which is the only heroism, Keats had ranged 
himself months before. In April 1818 he wrote to Rey- 
nolds: “I would jump down tna for any great Public 
good — but I hate a mawkish popularity;” and in the 
following June to Bailey: “Now I am never alone 
without rejoicing that there is such a thing as death — 
without placing my ultimate in the glory of dying for a 
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great human purpose.” But the record of the supreme 
example of this disinterestedness marching to. its in- 
evitable end — namely, Jesus —has been corrupted 
by that very thing — interestedness — which he gave 
up his life to overcome. Yet through all this Keats sees 
his splendour. 


Even here though I myself am pursuing the same instinctive 
course as the veriest human animal you can think of — [though] 
I am however young writing at random — straining at particles 
of light in the midst of a great darkness — without knowing the 
bearing of any one assertion of any one opinion. Yet may I not in 
this be free from sin? May there not be superior beings amused 
with any graceful, though instinctive attitude my mind may fall 
into, as I am entertained with the alertness of a Stoat, or the anxiety 
of a Deer? Though a quarrel in the Streets is a thing to be hated, 
the energies displayed in it are fine; the commonest Man shows a 
grace in his quarrel. [Seen] By a superior being our reasonings may 
take the same tone, though erroneous they may be fine. This is the 
very thing in which consists poetry; and if so it is not so fine a thing 
as philosophy — for the same reason that an eagle is not so fine a 
thing as a truth. 


I have commented already on this passage at some 
length in Keats and Shakespeare. What I wish now to 
emphasize is the perfect act of self-detachment of which 
it is the record. The letter, thus far, has been a magnifi- 
cent revelation of the identity of Beauty and Truth. 
Keats has been simply describing the Facts of human 
life as they were present to his contemplation; as Facts, 
they are bitter and ugly, but, being seen with that same 
disinterestedness which he prizes and towards which 
he is striving, they have the perfect Beauty of the 
Truth. 

Then, in a swift crescendo, he himself becomes Fact 
for his own contemplation, and he looks upon himself 
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in this very moment of his striving towards disin- 
terested contemplation with the same utter disinter- 
estedness. The John Keats whom we love is separated 
out from the perfect impersonal consciousness of which 
he was the vehicle. John Keats is “‘out there:”’ one with 
the animal world, — his. swift thoughts, his seeing of 
the Truth which is Beauty, his straining after particles 
of light in the midst of a great darkness, — all these 
are reintegrated into the world of animal impulse to 
which they owe, and wherein they have, their being. 
Nothing remains on the Subject side but a pure aware- 
ness. He is transformed into that Superior Being whom 
he imagines. 

And what he sees, he tries to state in language at the 
very extreme of compression and pregnancy. He says 
that this posture of the total human being which he 
has before his vision, this swiftness of apprehension 
when the Mind is become an instinct, is the very thing 
in which Poetry consists. But he himself at this moment 
is beyond Poetry; Poetry, and John Keats the Poet, 
are “‘out there.” There is therefore a condition beyond 
Poetry; the condition of that impersonal vision for 
which Keats the Poet can become the object of Keats 
the Eye. And this is hard, if not impossible, to express. 
Keats says it in the words: Poetry “is not so fine a 
thing as Philosophy — for the same reason that an 
eagle is not so fine a thing as a truth.” The expression 
is not exact; but it seems impossible to make it exact. 
All we need to recognize is that, no matter by what 
name we call this condition that is beyond Poetry, 
Keats was in it then. 

Now we do not know whether Keats would have 
called the actual content of the letter he was writing 
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““reasonings”’. contained in it were not erroneous, as I 
believe they were not erroneous. If they were erroneous, 
provided that they issued from an instinctive attitude 
of mind, they would still be poetry; if they were not 
erroneous, they would be—what? Philosophy, we 
suppose. But if so, this Philosophy would be very 
different from what generally goes under the name. It 
would be more nearly akin to the Philosophy which, 
he once imagined, the nightingale would sing in Elysium, 

Where the nightingale doth sing 

Not a senseless, tranced thing, 


But divine melodious truth; 
Philosophic numbers smooth. 


And it is of such a Philosophy that he goes on to speak 
in his letter. 

Give me this credit — Do you not think I strive — to know my- 
self? Give me this credit [of knowing myself], and you will not think 
that on my own account I repeat Milton’s lines — 

“How charming is divine Philosophy 
Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute” — 


No — no[t] for myself — feeling grateful as I do to have got into 
a state of mind to relish them properly. Nothing ever becomes real 
till it is experienced — even a Proverb is no proverb to you till 
your Life has illustrated it. 


It is evident that the Philosophy of which he is 
speaking — the Philosophy which is beyond Poetry — 
is that of which he has just had so exciting a glimpse. 
(His intense excitement is manifest in the haste of his 
writing.) He suddenly knows what Philosophy is; and 
he believes that Milton meant the same as he does by 
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Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute. 
But not many philosophers have made its acquaintance. 
This Philosophy is precisely that vision of the universe 
in which Beauty and Truth are identical. 

Wherein does it differ from Poetry itself? If the con- 
dition of Poetry, as Keats at this moment of insight 
declared it to be, is the instinctive posture of the human 
mind, the posture taken by the mind when it has become 
once more the faculty of sense which in reality it is, 
what is the condition of Philosophy? Surely the same, 
but with one momentous and self-transfiguring addition, 
that the Poet, to become Philosopher, is now detached 
even from the total condition of his being, in which 
mind is reintegrated as a faculty of sense. He is now 
aware of himself as this total animal; and this animal 
totality is the necessary condition of a total detachment 
from it. The self must be whole, before he can be wholly 
detached from it. And since the detachment can now be 
complete, and is complete, it is no longer de who is de- 
tached. All that the word he could ever mean is become 
the object of a vision which is, necessarily, no longer 
his own. 

Then he is become a Philosopher. In so far as he was 
a Poet — and a Poet, in Keats’ sense, he must have 
been in order to become the total animal — his errors 
are no longer errors, but’simply happenings. For error is 
possible, and the conception of error has meaning, only 
in the realm of animal existence. With that realm of 
animal existence, the Poet, so long as he is merely Poet, 
is wholly identified. But that power of vision, by the 
awakening of which he becomes Philosopher, while it 
relegates him wholly as Poet to the realm of animal 
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existence (of which he is the perfect type), liberates 
him wholly from it as pure. Spirit, or perfect Con- 
sciousness. For pure Spirit, there can be neither error 
nor truth, just as there can be neither good nor evil, 
neither beauty nor ugliness; for pure Spirit there is only 
pure Being — that which is, not merely the fraction of 
it which also exists. Of the realm of pure Being it may 
be said, as Keats said, that there Beauty is Truth, 
Truth Beauty; and it may be said Jecause in that realm 
neither truth nor falsehood, beauty nor ugliness can be. 
The words are metaphors, borrowed necessarily from 
the realm of animal existence, to which all speech 
belongs. Therefore whatever words, whether spoken 
by the tongue of men or angels, might be used to 
describe the realm of pure Being which the pure Spirit 
contemplates, must be a paradox, and must moreover 
be, in the literal sense of the adjective, meaningless. 
That realm, which the pure Spirit contemplates, is 
unutterable; unutterable not because it is hard, or re- 
mote, or strange; but because it is simple, and near, 
and lucid. The child rejoices in it, unknowing; knowl- 
edge takes us farther and farther away from it; we 
return to it, like prodigal sons to their father’s house, 
with a grave and serious joy, because it is indeed all 


We know on earth, and all we need to know. 


Of this vision of pure Being only symbolic expression 
is possible. It is not a world of new objects, but of per- 
fectly familiar things, seen in a new light. If it were a 
seeing of the physical world, and with the physical eye, 
we could say that the new light was red or green, or 
even make a fortune by selling the appropriate spec- 
tacles. But in this world, as objects of this vision, are all 
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the thoughts which have ever been thought and all the 
imaginations which have ever been imagined. True, we 
cannot see them all, but only an incredibly infinitesimal 
fraction of them. But their status as possible objects 
of this vision could not be of another kind than the 
status of the objects which come before the fraction of 
the eternal vision that is ours. The strange things would 
be familiar, even as the familiar things are strange. 

And we can imagine, or rather we cannot withhold 
ourselves from imagining, an Eye to which all that has 
ever been, and all that will ever be, should be present 
in the same quiet lucidity — a mind which embraced 
the totality of Being under the aspect of eternity. Such 
an imagination has its status with the rest in the realm 
of pure Being; and is justly evocative of awe and 
humility. But to ascribe existence to this all-seeing 
Mind is a strange confusion, a perversion of Philosophy. 
He who cannot grasp the difference between Being 
and Existence must never lay claim to the title of 
Philosopher. 

All Existences have their part in the realm of Being, 
but only a fragment of Being suffers — we know not 
how — the accident of Existence. But since every 
existence has its part in the realm of Being, any exist- 
ence may become a symbol for us of that totality of 
Being to which it also belongs. So soon as we contem- 
plate any existing thing without desire or regret, with- 
out belief or anxiety, without the stirring of any animal 
impulse towards it, in a pure experience of it as a thing 
which simply is, we have gained our entrance into the 
world of Being: the first gleam of that which can 
become, if we will suffer it, a total vision, is ours. And 
this is the mighty function of Art; it is the record of 
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many moments in many minds of lucid contemplation, 
whether of few things or many. By adding one object 
to the world of existences, it takes away from many 
that veil of existence Sch at first prevents them from 
awakening our vision with the naked and austere love- 
liness of Being which they possess. Art purifies the 
world of existence of its appeal to animal impulse, so 
that we may retain a possibility of a different vision. 
When we have undergone the discipline of art and 
made the vision ours, then Existence can never again 
become a veil drawn over the face of Being; it no longer 
conceals pure Being from our view, but becomes an 
added wonder —a gratuitous and lovely miracle, of 
which we ourselves, in the completeness of our animal 
and personal existence and the possible purity of the 
impersonal vision, which we may strive to achieve 
until it achieves itself in us, are perfect manifestations. 


J. MippLeton Murry 
* 


* 


Note 

The name “‘pseudo-statement,” given by Mr. I. A. 
Richards to such a declaration as “Beauty is Truth,” 
is unfortunate. A “‘pseudo-statement”’ sounds a very 
poor thing —a sham statement. But I find, on con- 
sulting Mr. Richards’ admirable essay Science and 
Poetry, that this apparently contemptuous nuance in 
the word is unintentional. Mr. Richards’ intention is 
more clearly given in the following passage from his 
essay: 

A pseudo-statement is “true” if it suits and serves some attitude 


or links together attitudes which on other grounds are desirable. 
This kind of truth is so opposed to scientific “truth” that it is a 
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pity to use so similar a word, but at present it is difficult to avoid 
the malpractice... . A pseudo-statement is a form of words 
which is justified entirely by its effect in releasing or organizing our 
impulses and attitudes (pp. 58-9). 


It is clear from this that Mr. Richards’ term “pseudo- 
statement” is not derogatory in intention, however 
much it may be in effect. A little later in the same 
essay, Mr. Richards writes: 


On the whole true statements are of more service to us than 
false statements. None the less we do not and, at present, cannot 
order our emotions and attitudes by true statements alone. Nor 
is there any probability that we ever shall contrive to do so. This 
is one of the great new dangers to which civilization is exposed. 
Countless pseudo-statements — about God, about the universe, 
about human nature, the relations of mind to mind, about the soul, 
its rank and destiny — pseudo-statements which are pivotal points 
in the organization of the mind, vital to its well-being, have sud- 
denly become, for sincere, honest and informal minds, impossible 
to believe. For centuries they have been believed; now they are 
gone irrecoverably; and the knowledge which has killed them is not of 
a kind upon which an equally fine organization of the mind can be 
traced (p. 60). 


Here a “‘pseudo-statement”’ is equivalent to a “false 
statement,” an equivalence which is, surely, unwar- 
rantable. For in that case we are Rvolvell in the neces- 
sity of organizing our emotions and attitudes by state- 
ments which we know to be false. 

A poetic or metaphorical statement, because it is not 
“true” in a certain limited sense of correspondence to 
“fact,” is not false. Take Shakespeare’s “Ripeness is 

all.” It is an assertion concerning the moral (or as I 
should say) the metabiological nature of man. Neither 
logic nor science has any means of checking it. If we 
paraphrase it into “Maturity is the most necessary 
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achievement of man,” most of the unique suggestion is 
lost; but even in that impoverished form, it is not false. 
It may perfectly well be true. The assertion that ‘God 
is Love” may perfectly well bear, for one who does not 
believe in the existence of God, a profound meaning; 
to such a mind it is neither true nor false. It is an 
inevitably metaphorical expression of something which, 
for lack of a better phrase, we will provisionally call 
“spiritual truth.” Take again this passage from a ser- 
mon of Meister Eckhart: 

There is something in the soul wherein God simply is, and this is 
a nameless thing and has no proper name. It neither has nor is a 
definite entity, for it is not this nor that nor here nor there; what it 
is, it is from another, wherewith it is the same; the One streams 
into it, and it into the One. (Sermon XCIV.) 


For most people this is pure nonsense; for a few it is full 
of meaning. It is, I should say, a true description of a 
rare and highly desirable condition of the human 
organism. 

Here is the point. By what means are these and 
similar rare and desirable conditions of the human 
organism to be described? The conditions are real; 
they are not delusions. Modern psychology is, as yet, 
quite incompetent to furnish a description comparable 
in delicacy with that of Eckhart given above. Yet the 
description 1s wholly metaphorical. To say that “it 
helps to organize our emotions and attitudes” may be 
true enough; but that gives us no help at all in our 
effort to understand such a statement. We must have 
actually experienced, in full or in part, a similar con- 
dition of the organism. 

Very likely, as moderns, we no longer believe in the 
existence of the soul as a separate entity. But the in- 
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numerable poetic and religious statements in which 
the soul plays part, do not thereby lose their meaning. 
The conception of the soul was necessary to explicate 
and communicate certain common or rare conditions of 
the organism. It is by no means certain that it is not 
still necessary. The difference is that now, for many, 
the metaphor is become a conscious metaphor. 

It is this attainment of a condition in which very 
many traditional metaphors have become wholly 
conscious which makes Mr. Richards’ cleavage into 
““pseudo-statements” and “‘true statements” inade- 
quate. We have actually reached a condition of aware- 
ness of which one essential characteristic is that we see 
immediately that such a cleavage does a certain violence 
to the facts. Statements concerning the intimate nature 
of man are neither true nor false; they correspond to 
experience (not “‘fact’’) or they do not. 

But even that account is inadequate. For a con- 
dition of the organism is surely a fact. By saying that a 
certain condition « the human organism (commonly 
called “spiritual” or “moral”) is a complex combina- 
tion of emotions ee attitudes, we do not abolish its 
status as a fact. The problem is to give accurate 
descriptions of these facts. Poetry alone seems able to 
do this. 

We may distinguish two problems, though they are 
only two aspects of a single problem: the accurate 
description of objects, and the accurate description of 
experiences. When John Clare speaks of the primrose 


With its crimp and curdled leaf 
And its little brimming eye, 


his is surely an accurate description: but accurate with 
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an accuracy unknown to. and unachievable by science. 
When Catullus says: ; 

Soles occidere et redire possunt 

Nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux 

Nox est perpetua una dormienda. 
he is accurately describing an experience. Quite pos- 
sibly we may believe in the immortality of the soul — 
that makes no difference to the accuracy of Catullus’ 
description of his experience. 

All objects and all experiences are unique. When 
their uniqueness is adequately communicated, then, no 
matter what unverifiable subsidiary statements are 
incorporated into the language by which they are 
communicated, the total statement is*in a Ae real 
and practical sense “true.” To deny “truth” to such 
total statements is a very arbitrary limitation of the 
word, “truth.” I should say that Mr. Richards’ name 
of “pseudo-statements” could only be accepted as 
fairly applicable to subsidiary statements forming part 
of a total poetic statement, when these are wrenched 
from their context. 

It is thus with the “ pseudo- statements” of religion. 
They have to be reinstated in the context of the ae 
statement of which they are part. “God is Love” 
not nonsense, neither is it a magical talisman by ahi 
emotions and attitudes can be efficaciously organized; 
it is a detached phrase taken from a total statement 
about the nature of human experience. When we under- 
stand the statement in its totality, we have no difh- 
culty in accepting it for true. All we have to realize is 
that other total statements about the nature of human 
experience, which include within them “pseudo-state- 
ments” utterly at variance with the “pseudo-state- 
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ments” of Christianity, are equally true. Naturally, 
Christianity cannot admit this; but that 1s no reason 
why enlightened minds should not. 

“Pseudo-statements,” therefore, appear to be neces- 
sary as a means of making a total statement that is 
true concerning human experience. Religions insist 
that their necessary ““pseudo-statements’’ are true; 
they are not true, they are merely necessary to one 
particular total statement. Religion (or any particular 
religion) errs by insisting on the truth of its necessary 
““pseudo-statements;” its critics generally err no less 
by supposing that when they have denied its “pseudo- 
statements” they have proved its total statement false. 
For myself, I suspect that no total statement of any 
kind about human experience, however seemingly “sci- 
entific,’ can be made without “pseudo-statements.”’ 

This is hardly the appropriate place to develop the 
discussion; but it may be remarked in conclusion that 
the argument indicated here avoids the pessimistic con- 
clusion to which Mr. Richards is driven, when speaking 
of the various religious and moral “pseudo-statements” 
that are now “gone irrecoverably,” he says: 


The knowledge which has killed them is not of a kind upon which 
an equally fine organization.of the mind can be traced. 


If my argument is, as I believe, correct, no “ pseudo- 
statement’? which has been an integral part of a true 
total statement concerning human experience is ever 
gone “irrecoverably.” It has merely given place to other 

“pseudo-statements.”” But the modern mind (or that 
enlightened part of it represented so admirably by Mr. 
Richards himself) is now capable of recognizing its 
own “pseudo-statements”’ at the very moment of for- 
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mulating them: and this. capacity, which is at present 
only faintly developed, will enable men to accept, 
consciously and provisionally, the “ pseudo-statements”’ 
of the past. The true total statements of which these 
“pseudo-statements’’ were the temporary vehicles will 
thus remain perfectly valid. The fine organization of 
the mind, which Mr. Richards and all good men desire, 
will not be lost. It will merely be carried on into a 
slightly finer organization of mind — finer by this one 
new capacity, of receiving a true total statement with- 
out accepting the truth in isolation of the “pseudo- 
statements” by which it was necessarily mediated. 


J. M. M. 
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Some Little Known Aspects 


jazz is universally misunderstood, that the men of 
jazz, those of the authentic minority, have re- 
mained obscure to the last. A wholesale popularization 
of what was, at its source, an original contribution to 
music, has left the world much too bewildered to per- 
ceive that this misunderstanding has sprung from an 
essential goodness.1 
Almost without exception every blatant mannerism 
of the music monger of country club and vaudeville 
circuit is derived from a once genuine originality of 
expression. From this standpoint it is quite true that 
popular or sweet as distinguished from jazz or hot is 
derivative music. A parallel is Gershwin (Khapsody in 
Blue, An American in Paris), whose compositions are 
also derivative, but they boast a personal note of 
satire, amusing description, etc., while popular can 
boast of nothing more or less than banality. Pieces by 
the better jazz composers, Oliver, Rapollo, Schutt, and 
so forth, have been hopelessly mangled in popular 
arrangements. (It seems hardly necessary to mention 
what happened to Rube Bloom’s Soliloguy when it fell 
into the hands of a dance band possessed of a symphony 
complex.) W. C. Handy, whose fame is by no means 


T May be said, almost without qualification, that 


1 Ambitious readers are referred to the preface by Abbe Niles to W. C. Handy’s 
Blues. 
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limited to the United States, has written such fine 
pieces as St. Louis Blues, Beale Street Blues, but these 
have been more often popularized than played. I have 
heard faithful renderings of them perhaps four times, 
and one of the four was when Handy sat down at a 
piano and played them for me himself. 

I expect, before giving a résumé of the high spots of 
jazz, to trace this confusion of jazz and popular to its 
source. Let us note, first of all, the self-consciousness of 
the United States during the early part of the century, 
a self-consciousness which thrust its gawkiness into 
our literature, our mode of speech, our manner of dress, 
and, as was inevitable, into our popular music. In vain 
did Roosevelt take the stump for that innate vigor he 
thought to be a characteristic of the people. The chal- 
lenge to be themselves went by the board in the 
scramble to assume the urbanities of English and Conti- 
nental culture. This may have been all for the best; we 
were fast losing sight of that hypothetical log cabin 
dear to the heart of the American schoolboy. Neverthe- 
less, there was an awkwardness belonging to those 
years that epitomized itself in the jerky and essentially 
unrhythmical dance steps of the period. 

Then came the war and that pardonable exploitation 
of negro blues. After all, one couldn’t go back to square 
sets however charming they seemed in retrospect and 
the waltz was not only Vienna’s, it was also a stage 
property of romance — and the war was realism. In 
business, as a result of the war, shrewdness gave way to 
subtlety. The arts became dangerously self-confident 
and, finally, the short skirt came in and with it the 
rhythmic flow of the foxtrot. 

Well, someone, heaven only knows who it may have 
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been, proposed that jazz was distinctly American and 
maybe (for stranger things had happened) an actual 
contribution to music. This left the more serious minded 
citizens in a panic. They recalled, as best they knew it, 
the evolution of the dance and disowned, immediately 
and for all time, any ambitious claims for this mutation 
in the world of music. Jazz then, at its birth, was left an 
orphan confining its authenticity of spirit to Kelly’s 
Slide and Friar’s Inn (Chicago) and to New Orleans’ 
parlors of food and dance. Memphis allowed it to thrive 
on its own side of the town and even New York nurtured 
it through that familiar of the American scene, the 
public dance hall. Still, except in these places it was not 
accepted and where it was accepted there was some un- 
pretentious talk about it, mostly amongst the men 
themselves, which was not paraphrased into gram- 
matical English. 

What happened to Charlie Chaplin almost happened 
to jazz. Until his status abroad as an artist became 
known he was regarded as a slap-stick comedian and 
nothing more. Quite suddenly he was accepted as an 
artist and of course the more astute members of the 
Hollywood colony rode the wave. Now the boys in such 
places as Friar’s Inn and Kelly’s Slide had no illusions, 
I feel sure, about an “original contribution to music.” 
They played that way because they liked to play that 
way and no chary audience tempered their sport. 
However, shrewder members of the craft listened in now 
and then, listened to Vic Berton at the traps, Bix 
Biederbecke at the cornet, or to Rapollo’s clarinet and 
Schoebel’s piano, and saw that here was usable stuff; in 
fine, bait for the galleries. They took the cue from 
abroad that jazz was Americana, after all, and should 
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be taken out of the cellar, scrubbed carefully, and given 
a dress suit. Paul Whiteman developed a symphonic 
jazz band, for concert jazz, Gershwin composed a clever 
tour de force known as Rhapsody in Blue, and the 
grand misconception was off to a glorious start, gener- 
ously footnoted by writers none too sure of their 
material, such as the author of The Seven Lively Arts. 

Meanwhile the real thing went on its quiet way, 
through the gamut of the white men who had inherited 
it from the early negro blues and, geographically, from 
New Orleans to Harlem, which today boasts the finest 
jazz in the country. 

tae" 

What distinguishes jazz from popular music may not 
be confined to a phrase. I hope, through the course of 
this paper, to indicate the essential distinctions. To the 
connoisseur there are three classes of dance music. 
First of all there is jazz which is also called ot — though 
all that is Hot is not jazz. Secondly, there is popular, 
which the musicians call sweet; when ordered to play a 
sweet piece as written their play upon words is, “Come 
on, boys, play this one as rotten!” Last of all there is that 
which imitates or plagiarizes real jazz and this brand of 
stuff is termed corny, the last word in disparagement. 

Popular music is the legitimate descendant of rag- 
time. From Daisy, Daisy, Give Me Your Answer, Do, to 
My Blue Heaven, is evolution along the same line. 
What is reflected for the curious is a difference in 
manner. The latter piece is a surface refinement. Both 
are folk songs, if we are to regard folk music as being 
the projection of a people, and this would seem to be 
the only sensible definition. Stephen Foster, a victim 
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of poverty and drink, wrote pieces that were at once 
popular and authentic. In almost all of his work there 
is an honest note of tragedy misled but rarely by the 
stress of sentiment. His songs reached the masses for 
the reason that the masses were then approachable; 
in the twentieth century their simplicity gave way to 
that tittle of knowledge which is always a dangerous 
thing and Paul Dresser, the brother of Theodore 
Dreiser, was perhaps the last composer who tried 
honestly to express the tempo of a people. Thence- 
forward the people, in that sense of the word, ceased 
to exist. 

It is no mere accident that folk songs are the touch- 
stone of a people. Music is the medium for essence, as 
prose is for explanation. Stravinsky’s adaptations 
should certainly make this point clear. To give a further 
example what could be said to be more typical of the 
Inca Indian than his poignantly tragic folk music? 
But the Incas had little education in our sense of the 
word, their knowledge having been limited to the 
fundamental, to extremely simple precepts — all that 
was saved of a civilization that met a material defeat 
centuries before. With us, alas, it has been otherwise. 
Democracy, once a shining, illusory word, has left its 
mark upon the land, has fostered knowledge in driblets 
to the neglect of truth and has bred insincerity and cock- 
sureness. This, in fact, is a summary of that for which 
our popular music is the ideal expression. 

The man in the street lacks humility. Jan Gordon 
has said that even music has a language and that the 
newcomer must learn this language if he is to understand 
precisely what is happening. In this we put our moral. 
The majority of people appreciate only that music which 
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stays well within the limited gamut of their own emo- 
tions. When a composer exceeds the limitation (as do all 
original composers) he creates, so far as they are con- 
cerned, merely noise. For the majority of listeners there 
is no pattern in a Brahms symphony, there is only an 
occasional phrase that reaches their ears: his complex 
pattern is lost for them, as is the freight of truth it 
conveys. 

If jazz be an original contribution to music might 
not this be the reason for its obscurity? Of course, there 
are additional reasons, as I have indicated, one being 
the matter of that grand misconception, but the diffi- 
culties of the language or of the new form in which it is 
cast remain. For the rest, the more complacent of our 
musical critics were satisfied that, no matter how loud 
the trumpets, nothing great could come from Broadway. 
They were mistaken. 


* 
* * 


Got the blues and too damn mean tocry .. . 


Rather than bore the reader with a résumé of the 
technique of jazz I shall try to convey in words a 
short history of jazz as I have known it. I do not assume 
that I will have included every composer of worth or 
every band that played 4ot but I do propose to point 
out landmarks, here and there, so that the interested 
reader may know why the boys in Harlem sit near 
portable phonographs listening to choruses ad libitum 
by Bix Biederbecke and Jimmy Dorsey, and why a 
collector of this sort of Americana is reported to have 
paid one hundred and fifty dollars for a blues record of 
which the master had been destroyed. 

It all harks back fortuitously to that occupation 
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known as slave running and to the population of the 
south, not so much those admirable gentlemen who 
brought the eighteenth century to Virginia as that 
bulk of the populace recruited from the common stock 
of England, some of whom came over to make a fresh 
start in the new Colonial province, and some of whom 
had this opportunity thrust upon them. However that 
may have been, the pertinent fact is that these recruits 
from the poorer classes brought over the best of English 
folk music, curious versions of which colored mammies 
crooned to their charges with, be it noted, rhythms 
that had their remote origins in the tom toms of the 
African jungle. 

The folk music of the southern negro has suffered the 
exploitations of the Chautauqua circuit. Quartets in 
dress suits standing before glaring footlights and singing 
Swing Low, Sweet Chariot, brought but one notable 
reaction, and that was the expected one: see what the 
influence of Christianity has done for the ignorant 
negro! No mention of the negro’s knowledge of rhythm. 
No mention of his jungle heritage. And no mention of 
English folk music. Of course, in time all of these things 
were admitted, reluctantly and sotto voce. Meanwhile 
certain musical negroes far from the Chautauqua 
circuit began that beautiful, nostalgic period in jazz 
known as the Blues. 

The blues of that time were quite different from the 
blues of today. There at the beginning of things when 
jazz retained the flavor of negro folk music it had a 
purity of mood, a simplicity of pattern, and a naiveté 
of rhythm suggesting that spirit of timelessness which 


? André Gide in his Travels in the Congo gives the reader a fair notion of the 
negro’s rhythmic and melodic sense, quarter tones, distorted beats, polyphonic 
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is at the core of all tragedy. The very state of mind it 
evokes seems to us to be as inaccessible of approach as 
the state of mind which conceived the Italian primi- 
tives, and this after all is but natural for the blues were 
the primitives of the jazz world. Not only are such 
pieces no longer composed but the spirit in which they 
were conceived and rendered, that too is gone, quite as 
irrevocably gone as are the circumstances which en- 
gendered it. 

Although the term d/ues came into being before the 
war, the great blues period was 1919 to 1924. It was 
during this period that Williams, a negro composer, 
wrote Royal Garden Blues. Back in the halcyon days 
the Wolverines, a white band (with Hoagy Carmichael 
at the piano and Bix Biederbecke at the cornet), estab- 
lished a precedent in the rendering of this piece that 
has never been surpassed. There was in it a simplicity 
and sincerity of expression, and this was so because 
the Wolverines knew a fidelity to their medium and 
because they themselves felt as a reality the spirit of 
negro blues. Indeed, bands such as the Wolverines were 
called “white niggers,” solely because of their originality 
of expression. Bix took an ad Ud. chorus in this piece, a 
tradition of uncertain origin in jazz bands, and this 
innovation which permits of a number of bars at the 
pleasure of the soloist is one of the most important 
features of blues and of jazz. 

There were a number of good composers during the 
blues period — Schoebel (Tin Roof Blues), Carmichael, 
Mills, and Callahan (Washboard Blues, Boneyard 
Shuffle, Riverboat Shuffle), and Rapollo, the greatest 
clarinet of blues and the composer of Farewell Blues. 
Most of these men played with either the Wolverines, 
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nee The Happy Harmonists, or Friar’s Inn Society 
Orchestra which became The New Orleans Rhythm 
Kings. 

Aside from giving the initial impetus to this period, 
the negroes also contributed some of the greatest blues. 
There was Handy, of course, with his famous blues, 
Jelly-Roll Morton with Dead Man Blues, King Oliver 
with Sugar Foot Stomp, Mournful Serenade, etc., Hen- 
derson and Palmer with Dynamite, Henderson Stomp, 
Goose Pimples, and many more could be added to this 
list, but those I have named are significant. Bands — 
aside from the two great ones, The Wolverines and 
The Rhythm Kings— were both negro and white. 
The Mound City Blue Blowers, King Oliver & His 
Dixie Syncopators, Original Dixieland Five, and a 
very few other bands gave us the flowering of the 
blues. 

The hot (ad lid.) chorus, originating in blues, antici- 
pated that originality of melodic content which later on 
distinguished jazz from popular music. As was inevi- 
table, rhythms developed, became complex, and this 
also marked the evolution of jazz from blues and 
again distinguished jazz from popular since in the lat- 
ter there was no concern for an original rhythmic pat- 
tern. Years ago, Bix Biederbecke played Fazz Me Blues 
with the Wolverines; the rendering was subdued, 
nostalgic, simple — even to Bix’s ad Jib. chorus. More 
recently Bix played this again in Rollini’s arrange- 
ment, for the Okeh people. In this latter rendering there 
are complex rhythms which with the theme and its 
variations make up a solid, organic pattern, and the 


’The bands mentioned have been embalmed in Gennett records which were 
thought to have been of no value and most of which have long since been destroyed. 
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climax, reached in the chorus by Bix, is high poetry. 
There is a remembrance of the blues in that chorus 
but with its dissonant breaks and precarious intervals 
it is hardly to be called naive and the piece is quite far 
removed from the early interpretation. Blues has be- 
come jazz. 

The transition period from blues to jazz was covered 
most significantly by The Cotton Pickers, first period, 
procurable on the old Brunswick records. This period in 
which the blues departed from negro folk music is 
important to anyone who is at all interested in that 
transition through which African rhythms, Wesley 
hymns, English and negro folk songs were welded 
indissolubly into that thing called jazz, for the final 
edification of college students, to whom 4ot invariably 
meant sexy, a point which I shall bring up again in my 
final section. 

Like the guide in the museum who, pressed for time, 
rushes his chosen group past innumerable masterpieces 
I must take my readers past that first Cotton Pickers 
period, when they brought jazz out of blues, past their 
second period when, with Rube Bloom at the piano, 
they gave us such unique and impressionistic renderings 
as Those Panama Mamas, Mublenberg Foys, and past the 
fluid arrangements of Rollini for the California Ram- 
blers, Frankie Trumbauer’s Orchestra, and The Little 
Ramblers. Despite the changes that had been wrought, 
the best jazz was still readily accessible. To those who 
had ears to’ hear there was nothing esoteric about it. 
Then came Red Nichols, who with Schutt’s arrange- 
ments and a definitely hard technique gave jazz bands 
cause for rejoicing and popular bands cause for plagia- 
rism. As for the listener, he had to search out the pattern 
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of this sophisticated technique before he could appre- 
ciate the Nichols bands. 

The first Nichols band to achieve distinction was 
The Red Heads. Their style was uniformly staccato, 
each player a master of his instrument, and at least two 
of them (Berton, traps, and Dorsey, clarinet and saxo- 
phone) were possessed of the divine madness. Nichols’ 
trumpet style of this time was the purest in jazz; his 
tone had a liquid clarity and his economy of expression 
reminded one of Picasso’s line drawings. 

The man at the traps, Vic Berton, was by far the 
greatest drummer in jazz and so far as I know the only 
man who could really syncopate on kettle drums. Since 
the age of twelve he had occupied himself with traps, 
playing at times with a symphony orchestra, and he 
developed the rhythmic and melodic possibilities of 
traps more than anyone else in the craft. His kettles 
behind the trombone chorus (Miff Mole, one of the best 
trombonists in the country) on the Victor. record of 
Schutt’s Delirium are great, the intervals always per- 
fectly timed and the tone of the drums sultry. If you 
have ever seen drops of molten metal fall back into the 
mould with a muted splash you have a pictorial sense 
of Berton’s cymbal. His breaks were so complicated 
that oftentimes he was given dot choruses in which to 
express himself — which he did! 

Nichols and his band (sometimes Four-string Joe 
Venutti, the great jazz fiddler who died last year, was 
with them) were wont to gather at the penthouse apart- 
ment occupied by Vic Berton. There they would take 
a popular song such as Ida, Sweet as Apple Cider, using a 
special arrangement by Schutt (arrangements as writ- 
ten were invariably as rotten to these hardy technicians), 
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which covered an opening chorus, a background for 
ad lib. splurges, and the last chorus. Between the state- 
ment of theme and last chorus each man had his say, 
in his own manner, and the hours of practice spent 
before recording served to weld the whole into some- 
thing that at its very best, and then only, became an 
art form: the ten-inch record. 

Other Nichols bands were The Arkansas Travelers, 
Nichols & His Five Pennies, The Charleston Chasers, 
The Goofus Five, Red & Miff’s Stompers, Mole & His 
Molers, the same nucleus playing in all bands. Each 
label, however, had a style of its own. The Arkansas 
Travelers were slightly more suave than the Red 
Heads. The Five Pennies were lyrical. Mole & His 
Molers complex and ultra-worldly. These are of course 
generalities. A Nichols band could convey almost any 
mood, sultry (dda, Sweet as Apple Cider), sarcastic 
(Washboard Blues, Arkansas Travelers), ironical (Jmag- 
ination, Mole & Molers), or fiercely tragic, as in their 
playing of Schutt’s Delirium. 

Simultaneously, white bands seemed to play them- 
selves out. A recent issue of The New Yorker refers to 
Trumbauer & His Orchestra playing a likable mixture 
of hot and sweet! Wine and water! The Cotton Pickers, 
or the present band by that name, have likewise 
succumbed to the banal preferences of an unimaginative 
public. Nichols and his band, now minus Berton and 
Dorsey, are exploiting.‘ 

Nichols composed That’s No Bargain, Livingston 


4Louis Armstrong, at present the only outstanding figure in jazz, succumbs 
more and more to the white man’s notion of Harlem jazz. His record of 4in’t 
Misbehavin’ is a case in point. My contention is that when 4ot bands turn corny 
they are much, much worse than sweet bands could be. There is nothing so disgusting 
to the musical palate as a simulated ad lib. chorus. 
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composed Humpty-Dumpty, Feelin’ No Pain, and 
Imagination. With the rendering of these numbers by 
various Nichols outfits, that of Humpty-Dumpty by 
Trumbauer & His Orchestra, the version of Fazz Me 
Blues by Bix & His Gang, and the adaptation of My 
Gal Sal both by The Charleston Chasers and Mole & 
Molers, jazz seemed about ready to close shop. It had 
had about as much of planes, angles, and three-dimen- 
sional effects as it could stand. It was then that jazz 
went home to Harlem. 

With Morris & His Seven Hot Babies jazz and jazz 
rendering became primitive once more, form became 
organic and simpler. Negro rhythms and their im- 
portance I have mentioned. The Negro, if not thwarted, 
affirms life, exults in the simple, emotional joys of being. 
The Charleston had its origin in negro blues dancing, in 
which the rhythm was beaten out with hands and feet. 
Now the Javanese also beat their rhythms and they 
also have influenced jazz but the Javanese rhythms 
were subtler, were far more sophisticated than those of 
the southern nergo. Only one band that I know of 
conveys truly the sense of Javanese rhythm, and that 
is Condon & Mackenzie’s Chicagoans in, specifically, 
their playing of China Boy. 

Most Harlem bands are experts in the dance music 
field but one of them is undoubtedly the most important 
band in jazz today. That band is Louis Armstrong and 
His Hot Seven. Armstrong has written (and played on 
Okeh) Potato Head Blues and a score more of good 
numbers, numbers that exhibit genuine feeling and the 
artistic vigor that springs therefrom. His arrangements 
as to background are quite simple but when the boys 
“go to town” in the traditional last chorus the sim- 
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plicity is retained through a great deal of complexity. 
Once more there is that remembrance of tom toms and 
this time it is far more savage than in the early blues yet 
the elevated structure is nearby and Armstrong’s 
trumpet, spilling pure gold, writes the poetry of a Har- 


lem negro. 


* 
* * 


If anyone cares to recall the dance steps that existed 
and persisted prior to the world war (they are much 
too painful to enumerate) he will concede that they 
innocently reflect their time. So it has been with 
post-war dance music. The smooth rhythm of the 
foxtrot was all very well in its way but your post-war 
flapper wanted more obvious sensation than that, and 
we had such passing fancies as the Toddle, in which, 
certainly, there was no subtlety. It meant to afford 
dancers something new in the way of sensation and 
all that prevented this was the cheap banality of the 
step. The Toddle, unlike the Vienna Waltz, defeated 
its own purpose. 

What followed hard upon the heels of the Toddle we 
all know. The flapper hadn’t had her day, not at least 
a complete, all-enveloping day, and something had 
to be done about it. The sweet dance orchestras thought 
as much and put more and more verve into their play- 
ing. “Get hot” became a bye-word, and in the abandon- 
ment of the younger generation there was very little 
of timidity. Not, mind you, that the dance orchestras 
were responsible; they but followed the trend of the 
times and what was responsible for that trend the best 
of sociologists have failed to inform us with any degree 
of conviction. 
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Two attempts to be primitive at any cost swept the 
countryside like wildfire. They were known, respec- 
tively, as the Black Bottom, and the Varsity Drag and 
were derived from negro dancing via the Charleston. 
Note, if you please, the insistence upon an accented 
rhythm and the attempt to steal all of Harlem’s 
thunder at one stroke. These dances (I mean, as prac- 
tised on the dance-floor, not as stage steps) were pointed 
out as being, variously, excitation and sublimation. 
I wonder. It seems to me they were danced quite 
without ulterior motives. It was the younger genera- 
tion’s discovery that certain pseudo-primitive move- 
ments and rhythms were strong drink. That was all and 
that was sufficient. 

Most people do not care especially about being im- 
moral; it involves a great deal of personal responsibility 
and deprives one of the illusion of permanence gained 
by monogamy. Moreover, the majority are not so much 
the victims of desire as all that. There is a norm in sex 
and along that specious level one finds the masses. It 
would seem to follow, then, that the post-war period 
was not quite normal, that dance steps such as the 
Black Bottom and the Varsity Drag were the accoutre- 
ments of that period. 

The dress designers and Rudy Vallée simultaneously 
hit upon the notion of adjusting themselves to the 
world in general, which was slowing down its exag- 
gerated pace. The former brought us romance in dresses, 
the latter chronicled the event in song. Likewise, musi- 
cal comedy and, indeed, the whole vast front of the 
period. From Mammy song to theme song went Broad- 
way, and for all the liberating post-war days this, too, 
was evolution along the same line. Ten years is less 
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than a night when history finds it and so the war-sick 
world had its one glorious night after which it went 
back to another version of Daisy, Daisy, Give Me Your 
Answer, Do. 


* 
* * 


It is a far cry from what has been and still is popular 
to what is really jazz even if we cite instances where 
the former has become the latter. One of these was the 
metamorphosis of Some Day, Sweetheart which in the 
rendering of King Oliver and his Syncopators became 
Someday Sweetheart. The latter was in every way a com- 
plete work of art, proceeding with the inevitability of 
fate from the introductory statement of theme to the 
climax and denouement. This rendering (Brunswick 
recording) suggested to Auguste Centano and Albion 
Patterson when they were writing their jazz play, The 
Boy In Tuxedo, such similes as banjos “beating like 
blood” and cymbals “‘like silk.” 

It has been said that another great band of jazz, 
The Memphis Five, practised St. Louis Gal (Russell 
Robinson) for months before finally recording it for 
Columbia. Aside from being a consummate work of art 
this piece is the antithesis of that banal and corny 
drivel which the sophomoric nature finds sexy, yet its 
symbolism is strangely like that of Debussy’s L’4prés- 
Midi d'un Faune. There need be no surprise at this. 
The manner, surely, is everything and The Memphis 
Five were artists, one and all. 

Cuar_Les EpwarD SMITH 
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HETHER it be that artistic sensibility of a cer- 

WW tain kind hides within itself, like a “canker 1’ 
the bud,” a responsiveness to gloom, it is hard 

to determine. But it is not difficult to observe that, 
especially in modern times, an apostle of doom is in- 
trinsically more fascinating and receives more of our 
respect than one who preaches the gospel of joy. Even 
William James accords the “sick soul’? more deference 
than he shows for the healthy-minded. At present, in- 
deed, there is a tendency to measure the profundity of a 
man’s thoughts by the length of his face. To be pessi- 
mistic, to “accept dark as uniform with deep,” has now, 
at least, become the mark of many we call intellectual. 
There can, of course, be no objection when this feeling 
of negation is molded into a work of art. In fact, the 
aesthetic joy we have derived from such bitter poems 
as The Waste Land and The Love Song of F. Alfred 
Prufrock is almost sacrilegious when one remembers the 
despair of which these poems is compact. But when, in 
the rationalization of this emotion, the cause of it is 
attributed to a vital contemporary force, we may ob- 
ject on the grounds that the reasoning is not valid. To 
challenge it, as Mr. Waldo Frank has done, in terms of 
a mystical “Whole which is God,” is futile, for then the 
argument lacks a common basis. And since the ex- 
perience of one can never serve as either a refutation or 
a nullification of the experience of another, the proper 
modus operandi is to meet the opponents on the mu- 
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tually acceptable field. of logic. It shall be our task, 
therefore, to indicate where, in so far as this attitude 
proclaims itself as founded on reason, the fallacy is 
imbedded. 

But first let us describe the form that this modern 
temper has taken. In poetry, we find a denial of the 
worth of human life, a feeling of the pettiness of exist- 
ence, a paralysing absence of will, and a despair about 
the reality of values such as love, justice, or patriotism. 


Mr. T. S. Eliot’s Prufrock, for example, says 


I have measured out my life with coffee spoons. 


Later he utters a complete negation: 


I should have been a pair of ragged claws 
Scuttling across the floors of silent seas. 


To Mr. Eliot we are hollow men in a dead land, a waste 
land, and the world ends, “not with a bang but a 
whimper.” In another instance, the Hamlet of Archi- 
bald MacLeish implores the Ghost to reveal to him why 
the creative spirit, freely supplied to former generations, 
has been denied to ours. Again, in the prose of Mr. 
Aldous Huxley we discover a cynicism and disillusion 
the extent of which 1s only slightly hidden by his facile 
sophistication. The mood, however, is so widespread 
that it needs little more than a bare presentation to be 
recognized; and it is this very familiarity that makes it 
significant. Important for us, therefore, is the rational 
exposition of this attitude by Mr. Joseph Wood Krutch 
in The Modern Temper. Not that Mr. Krutch’s book is, 
as such, any more valuable than the works of the au- 
thors previously mentioned. But because it is typical, 
and because it makes explicit the causes of its temper, it 
may well serve us as a convenient point of departure. 
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What Mr. Krutch reveals to us is that the genesis of 
the mood is due to the effect of scientific investigation 
upon human values. It is his thesis that the knowledge 
of physiology, biology, and psychology has destroyed 
the value known as love; that anthropology and the 
comparative study of religion has destroyed the value 
of religious experience; that astronomy, by indicating 
how insignificant we are when compared to the mass of 
the star Betelgeuse, has destroyed our sense of human 
dignity; that, in short, science has destroyed most of our 
important values. And as a result, Mr. Krutch is “dis- 
illusioned with the laboratory” itself. This catastrophe 
is the last straw; his back is irreparably broken. 

The difficulty, however, seems to be not with the 
spine, but with the cerebral cortex. Mr. Krutch is 
skilled in philosophy (so, too, is Mr. Eliot); and yet his 
thinking is invalidated by the fact that he drops into the 
fallacy of asserting that the present value of a thing is 
dependent upon its origin. In doing so, he forgets that a 
judgment about the importance or value of anything as 
it exists at present cannot be derived from a study of 
the history, constitution, or origin of that thing. The 
fact that Milton was afflicted with marital worries is not 
pertinent to a discussion of the value of his essay on 
divorce. That Whistler could paint a portrait in half an 
hour neither adds to nor detracts from its value as art. 
Wagner’s eroticism has nothing to do with the value of 
the Liebestod. Nor is Cezanne’s seclusion and assiduity 
pertinent to our judgment of the value of his painting. 
In a judgment of value, then, intentions, origins, and 
all data regarding the development of any object are 
largely irrelevant to its value in its present context. 

When Mr. Krutch, therefore, says of the man in the 
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group for which he claims to be the spokesman: “‘Casu- 
ally he accepts the spiritual iconoclasm of science, and 
in the detachment of everyday life he learns to play 
with the cynical wisdom of biology and psychology, 
which explain away the awe of emotional experience 
just as earlier science explained away the awe of con- 
ventional piety,” he is illogical. The fallacy in the atti- 
tude is betrayed in the words “spiritual iconoclasm of 
science,” “cynical wisdom of biology,” and “explains 
away.” (The origin of the fallacy, if we may ourselves 
for a moment be irrelevant, may reside in the implica- 
tion of the words “play with.) Mr. Krutch, and a 
those for whom he must now serve as a symbol, i 1 

guilty of drawing from science, by a process of inac- 
curate reasoning, conclusions with which it is not at all 
concerned. This indifference of science, however, Mr. 
Krutch does not understand. “Science,” he states, 
“has always promised two things not necessarily re- 
lated — an increase first in our powers, second in our 
happiness or wisdom. . . .” Now science as a body of 
principles attempts only one thing: to multiply our 
knowledge, either by expanding it or by delimiting it. 
This knowledge is both a-moral and a-practical. What- 
ever increase in power may attend it, moreover, is in- 
cidental, and depends, not on science as Principle, but 
on its application to Invention. And lastly, even inven- 
tion is inherently neither good nor evil; these qualities 
are contingent upon our own use of inventions; so that 
the second of Mr. Krutch’s categories, our happiness or 
wisdom, must result from the manner in which we em- 
ploy them. As soon, therefore, as one leaves the realm 
of science as a body of laws and principles, one finds 
that the variable human factor is entering to endow it 
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with either positive or negative values. With value, 
however, science as such has nothing to do; its quantity 
in this respect is neither plus nor minus; it 1s zero. For 
“the kernel of the scientific outlook,” Mr. Bertrand 
Russell asserts, “is the refusal to regard our own de- 
sires, tastes, and interests as affording a key to the 
understanding of the world.” A value, on the other 
hand, is the result of a personal reaction to an existing 
object with reference to how it accords with our desires, 
tastes, and interests. Water, for example, is inadequately 
described by the chemical formula H,O; steam, in an- 
other molecular arrangement, is likewise only H,O. 
When Mr. Krutch is thirsty, however, he turns on, not 
the radiator, but the faucet. The reason for this by no 
means remarkable selectivity is that water is of value in 
quenching thirst; steam is not. Thirst, however, is a 
human factor and demands slaking by means which — 
no matter how they may be described scientifically, 
that is, impersonally — have the peculiar quality essen- 
tial to that function. 

Mr. Krutch’s attitude towards the relation of science 
to the problem of human values can, in terms of our 
simile, be characterized in this manner: — By accepting 
an illusion, Mr. Krutch believed that water was a divine 
nectar. As such, it was eminently efficient in quenching 
his thirst. Into this perfectly satisfactory arrangement 
broke the scientist. In his investigations the scientist, 
forgetting Mr. Krutch’s thirst, discovered that water 
is not nectar but H,O. And now, his illusion shattered, 
Mr. Krutch believes that water has lost its value and re- 
fuses to drink it. Or, if he does drink it, he still some- 
times chokes and sputters at the thought of two hydro- 
gen atoms fused with one atom of oxygen, and of 
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“the several million million million atoms” that, Mr. 
Eddington tells us, each drop of water contains. 

Irony is a treacherous logical weapon because it often 
leads to inaccuracy of representation. But the false 
logic that our aquatic simile betrays is precisely the 
same as that which vitiates the argument of the entire 
mood. Love, for example, is a value that is dead. Why? 
The explanation is the same. Mr. Krutch formerly ac- 
cepted the illusion by which the value of love depends 
on some supernatural sanction, some romantic ideal 
that exists in an unearthly realm. As such, love satisfied 
his needs, and was, furthermore, an effective stimulant 
for the creation of art. Its value, being axiomatic, was 
indisputable. Again, however, there appeared the scien- 
tist, or rather a group of scientists. The psychologist 
described it in terms of instincts, repressions, and simi- 
lar unpleasant things. The biologist glued other dis- 
concerting labels to it. The physiologist explained it in 
terms of the activity of certain organs. The anthropolo- 
gist showed us that sexual customs vary: that a stea- 
topygous Hottentot woman is an ideal of female beauty, 
and that some Melanesians do not causally relate 
copulation with child-birth. Thoroughly disgusted, 
therefore, by these delvings into the origin and nature of 
sex, Mr. Krutch finds that love can no longer have any 
value. But, since the need remains, he will not be so 
foolhardy as to deny “the inclinations of the natural 
man, and he may preach no stern denials; but he makes 
of love a game, a joke, a ribaldry even, in order that, 
since it no longer seems really significant, it may be 
reduced to a mere incident.” Again we see that here is a 
fallacious adjudication of a value in terms not of its 
present worth but of its origin and physical basis. 
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A contributory cause of this carelessness in thinking 
is that the purpose of science as description is often 
misconstrued. One of the means by which science orders 
the universe is by classification, by affixing a generic 
label to an object or an act. But to classify is by no 
means to explain or to eradicate. When a physician 
diagnoses a case of cancer he relates it to a class of simi- 
lar cases, but the patient, nevertheless, generally dies. 
And were we to describe the irrational malady of Mr. 
Eliot, Mr. Krutch, et al., as one composed of anhedonia 
and abulia, we should certainly not be altering its value 
as an existing actuality. This principle was well recog- 
nized by William James when, in The Varieties of 
Religious Experience, he insisted that he was, for the 
first half, to be engaged in describing, not in evaluating. 
Mr. Krutch, however, tacitly assumes that a label in- 
dicates the value, as well as the nature, of the liquid in 
the bottle. And that is why, when a sexologist describes 
the process of coitus from the physiological point of 
view, he discerns a derogation in the terms of the de- 
scription. Either he ignores it, or he fails to com- 
prehend the fact that, no matter what the mechanism 
may be, only the final product is to be examined for an 
estimate of its present value. When Mr. Huxley, for 
example, characterizes a romantic couple as “happily 
sweating palm to palm” he is, besides being clever, 
scientifically accurate. Yet such accuracy, we must re- 
member, is contingent upon our refusal to regard our 
desires as a key to an understanding of the world. But 
for Mr. Huxley’s couple, their desires are real and im- 
mediate. To sweat palm to palm is for them a means 
towards the attainment of a completer union. Nor need 
we treat only of such a mating as can be romantically 
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colored. Take any lusty male topping the merest pros- 
titute: the mechanism of the body, sweat, palm and all, 
is properly subordinated to the achievement of what is 
for him, pace Mr. Huxley, a value. And that value has 
nothing to do with the origin of the things that make 
possible its existence. Occasionally, we may add, Mr. 
Huxley seems vertiginously rotating on the verge of 
grasping this truism. In Festing Pilate, for example, 
after a return from a voyage through the Orient, he 
writes of the European intellectuals with evident disap- 
proval but without, nevertheless, perceiving their 
irrationality: 


They accepted 


the conclusions /ogically derivable from the scientific-materialist 
hypothesis and resigned themselves — almost with glee — to living 
in a devaluated world. Some of them are still with us, and the 
theories which they propounded, as corollaries to the main value- 
denying theory from which they started, are still influential. 
Claiming to speak as the apostles of scientific truth, they stripped 
art of its significance, they reinterpreted human life in terms, not 
of its highest spiritual aspects, but of its lowest. . . . Art thus 
satisfactorily disposed of, religion was next explained in terms of 
sex. The moral conscience was abolished (another illusion) and 
amuse yourself proclaimed as the sole categorical imperative. The 
theories of Freud were received in intellectual circles with acclaim; 
to explain every higher activity of the human mind in terms of 
incest and coprophily came to be regarded not only as truly scien- 
tific, but also as somehow virile and courageous. . . . [Italics 
mine.] 


But Mr. Huxley, although it seems for a moment as 
if he had transfixed the fallacy and, in doing so, freed 
himself from it, still persists in obeying it. How else can 
one account for the attitude that prevails in his recent 
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work, Point Counter Point; the attitude, specifically, 
that draws him to write the following description of how 
the sounds of a performance of a Bach suite reach the 
ears of a man several stories above the concert hall? 


Pongileoni (the flutist) blew, the fiddlers drew their rosined horse- 
hair across the stretched intestines of lambs. . . . Pongileoni’s 
blowing and the scraping of the anonymous fiddlers had shaken 
the air in the great hall, had set the glass of the windows looking 
on to it vibrating; and this in turn had shaken the air in Lord 
Edward’s apartment on the further side. The shaking air rattled 
Lord Edward’s membrana tympani; the interlocked malleus, incus, 
and stirrup bones were set in motion so as to agitate the membrane 
of the ova] window and raise an infinitesimal storm in the fluid 
of the labyrinth. The hairy endings of the auditory nerves shud- 
dered like weeds in a rough sea; a vast number of obscure miracles 
were performed in the brain, and Lord Edward ecstatically whis- 
pered,  Bacht7} 


Is this mere pedantry; or only cleverness? Or does it 
indicate that Mr. Huxley is really disturbed by the 
mechanism of the transmission of sound? The trick is by 
no means original, but it has usually been employed for 
humor alone. When Max Beerbohm remarks that, “It 
is the process of painting which is repellent; to force 
from little tubes of lead a glutinous flamboyance and 
to defile, with the hair of a camel therein steeped, taut 
canvas, is hardly the diversion for a gentleman,” he in- 
dicates, by his diction, his patent raillery. But there is 
no such relieving touch to Mr. Huxley’s almost savage 
precision. Rather does it seem the picking at a scab, in 
which the sick are said to indulge. 

I am aware that I seem to be forcing a cleavage 


1We know that there is a structural reason for Mr. Huxley’s usage of this 
method. But the very fact that he uses it at all with the effect of deprecating and 
devaluating his subject is itself significant. 
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between the origin and growth of anything and its pres- 
ent existence as an entity. The dualism, however, is only 
verbal. I admit that the object as we know it is the 
product of various contributory factors. One is a de- 
velopment of the other. But the value of it is to be 
gauged, not by mechanisms, but only in terms of the 
gratification of present needs. That concentration upon 
the present value implies a perspective by which means 
are to be distinguished from ends; a perspective that 
our age, unfortunately, has often neglected to acquire. 
Everything real may be viewed from two aspects, exist- 
ence and value, and scientific procedure compels a 
disruption of this union for the purpose of studying the 
existence, the constitution, of an object. This dismem- 
berment, however, is only a method of attack, and 
should be employed merely as such. Now human intel- 
ligence can adopt both scientific means of analysis, and a 
synthetic view of the value of the whole in reference 
to our immediate requirements. But it must use them 
in their proper spheres, and an existential judgment, as 
it is called, is not to be confounded with a proposition 
of value. One should not try to study an amoeba under 
a telescope. 

Why is it then, the reader may well ask, that so many 
are disillusioned by the scientific methods of increasing 
our knowledge of origins and histories? The one answer 
we can return is that only those values are smashed 
that primarily depended upon an illogical regard for the 
origin. Only those persons are disappointed by the 
crudeness or falsity of an origin who formerly placed 
their faith not in the object itself but in the source of it. 
In other words, those values that were irrationally held 
before will be irrationally deracinated when scientific 
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force is free from abuse: the religious spirit no more than 
the scientific. But we should at least be conscious that 
whatever gloom sits on some of our minds is due to the 
reflection that the mob casts in its perversion of applied 
science. These men get the reflection, and, as if they 
were actually gazing into a mirror, fail properly to 
differentiate between left and right. And since the 
mirror is so vast that they do not see its bounds, they 
are seemingly unaware of its existence, and act as if 
the reflection were an actuality. 

It has been my purpose to clarify, to reset the links 
in the causal chain. For while to understand is not neces- 
sarily to cure, obfuscation is never of value. Hagiog- 
raphers do not, by their office, become saints; nor is a 
historian of prostitution necessarily a pimp. In like 
manner, even “philosophers” are sometimes illogical; 
sometimes, even, confused. 

Morris U. ScHappPEs 
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Our Poets in 1930 


compare it with 1830, the year when poetry, in France 

perhaps more than anywhere else, demanded that its 
rights be publicly acknowledged. It judged that the time was ripe. 
Michelet was reconstructing history, Lamennais was surveying 
religious philosophy; Corot was already at his easel and Berlioz 
before his sheets of music. Alfred de Musset was writing his first 
verses and Victor Hugo, superb at twenty-eight, felt himself master 
of the theater. Everyone wished to prove for himself that what 
interested him personally was more than other things the stuff of 
poetry: the crowd is poetic, the birch tree and the little cottage are 
poetic, the bare feet of the girl of Naples are poetic. Unfortunately 
this need of finding the poetic where you like it and not elsewhere 
fences in the field of poetry instead of enlarging it. The romantics of 
1830 do not see the world clearly, because they have an idea of their 
own about it which forces on it a preconceived aspect, because 
indeed they throw over it their own sometimes a bit ridiculous 
shadow. Submitting the world to a prejudiced vision, they do not 
let it tell its own secrets calmly, openly, and freely. The romantics 
inflate the object with an arbitrary meaning, they dress it up, 
barber it, disguise it. They lack a certain artist’s humility, that 
intellectual humility which, through the subordination of the 
observer, reveals the truth, the entire truth of the object — im- 
measurably more poetic when it appears spontaneously at the place 
which it is its destiny to fill, like a link in the universal order, than 
when it is subject to the whims of an imagination more or less 
sincere. The liberty of the romantics is too often opposed to the 
liberty things have in themselves. 

It has been then their fate to leave works which they believed to 
be monuments of freedom but which oppress us, contrariwise, by 
their load of the personal and the conventional. For the subjectivist 
program soon gives birth to platitudes which grow old even more 
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quickly than what may be called the conventional of tradition, the 
sort of modest classicism which, not depending on creative genius, 
is satisfied to repeat the past as best it can. 

The men of 1830’s poetic at any cost (which was not at all what 
we might have found after them, that is poetry in what does not at 
once reveal itself, in those marvelous wastes of creation that the art 
of Baudelaire, charged with-all that is most profound in man’s 
spirit, was to bring together with a moral truth above any aesthe- 
tic), this resolve to subordinate nature to a human emotion ends 
too frequently by altering nature. In this line of development the 
last gasp of 1830 romanticism may very well have been the painted 
screens in the photographers’ shops, the balcony and mountains set, 
which, back of the happy couple, offers the illusion of an infinity of 
poetry. But there were also, in 1830, some seeds of reaction against 
the abuses of a generally artificial system. Hugo was not the only 
writer: there was Balzac and his desire for a spiritual realism; there 
was, in painting, Corot, who saw faithfully, Courbet, and some 
others; there was Delacroix, a genial visionary. But, whatever may 
have been the qualities of one or another group, the heresy of the 
1830 epoch was the aim to subject the world to private emotions. 


In 1930 we take no chances of falling into the same indiscretions. 
At least it seems that the neo-romantics, poets of the new human 
freedom — to identify them it is easiest to refer to them inclusively 
as surrealists — have decided to avoid this desperate choice among 
the objects of poetry by adopting anything at all. They close their 
eyes, they let mount from the dim recesses of memory all that can 
come out, good or bad, clear or obscure, fresh or tainted, waiting 
meanwhile until words and sensations join up and produce images 
according to the laws of a rhythm far less mysterious than it at first 
glance appears, a rhythm of reminiscences sifted by the body. When 
certain modern poets have set examples of authentic poetry — 
Apollinaire, Max Jacob, Pierre Reverdy, Jean Cocteau, preceded by 
three men of genius who lighted the nineteenth century horizon, 
Baudelaire at their head, then Rimbaud and Isidore Ducasse 1 — it 


1The author (about whom we know almost nothing) of Chants de Maldoror, 
written with the purpose of achieving a frightful blasphemy, but which is in fact too 
moving and too sorrowful to be an effectual sacrilege: the poems were as is generally 
known published under the name of the Comte de Lautréamont. 
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doesn’t take so much inspiration to turn out the best poems of 1930. 

Robert Desnos, one of the most fiery and least intelligent sur- 
realists, has just published Corps et diens,? in which all the emptiness 
of this arrogant day-dream poetry is brought to light. Here the 
tricks are more apparent than in the work of genuinely gifted poets, 
like Paul Eluard, author of /’) Amour, la Poesie, which, if it has no 
breadth, does show grace and versatility: in Desnos we find images 
that are uncontrolled, easy, and numerous, but empty, sometimes 
carrying the ronron of Victor Hugo, to which the receptive ear of 
the young poet has become accustomed, sometimes calling up 
Arthur Rimbaud’s piston movement, which many copy but which 
none renews. By this recent book and by Ralentir travaux, an 
unimportant pamphlet for which the first surrealists, Breton and 
Eluard, collaborated in coldly imitating Paul Reverdy, surrealism 
displays its impotence. 

Its error rests in this spirit of revolt which is opposed to the 
universe, and which, spouting a faint exhaust, smashes against the 
logical and wonderfully real tree that spreads skyward a shining 
foliage where living birds find shelter. 

The romanticism of the surrealists is above all lodged in what 
they have called the dream, the dream of which we know neither the 
source nor the end, but which is usually a schoolboy dream, a mix- 
ture of innocence and obscenity. There is no ripeness in this attempt 
at a false renovation or pseudo-revolution, undertaken by badly 
brought up children who have done little honor to their generation. 
Not but that there was, at the beginning of the movement, a 
praiseworthy desire for truthfulness and purity within poetry’s 
cloister, but to attain these would have needed sterner spirits than 
those of a half dozen young men who soon flattened their art into 
pornography, the literary exhibition of cowardice. 


Of the younger group that has broken away from the rule which 
such a doctrine of the least bother held over their adolescence, I 
shall mention only Théophile Briant (Premier recueil de poémes *) 
and the Belgian Jean Milo (Vol 2 voile, and Mailles *), and I shall 

2 Edit. Gallimard, N. R. F. 

3 Edit. Gallimard, N. R. F. 


4 Edit. Stock. 
5 Henriquez, Brussels. 
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stop briefly with Marcie Fombeure, although his volume of poems, 
Silences sur le toit® would undoubtedly gain by being cut down a 
third. But, such as it is, his eager poetry, poised between song and 
hymn, proceeds from purer depths than those known to the surreal- 
ists, and in the end finds its source partly in the soul, that substance 
which we no longer believe in very strongly, but which, quite 
simply, gives life to words. There is a melody which first follows 
small, childish cadences, plays with words and alliterations — and 


Caresses des carpes sur les harpes d’eau, 
Paresse des harpes, tout chante son los. . 


goes on gradually spreading, like a river in France, to end in a 
wider expanse — 


Voici le roi David et ses chanteurs aveugles 
Entre les rochers d’ombre et les troupeaux d’étoiles. 


From the precursors of the contemporary movement there have 
been very few books this year. Cocteau sleeps. Alone, Reverdy 
published a volume of prose poems, Plagues de verre, in which fine 
images are placed above or beside each other to form melancholy 
pictures which are deciphered by the heart and judged by the 
senses. His rather sorrowful content has always a rare quality. But 
it is probably Max Jacob who, in very short poems published in 
ephemeral magazines — notably certain strange dialogues between 
himself and God — brings to modern art the most profoundly 
human sensibility.” 

However, if 1930 is to remain a memorable year for French 
literature, it will be due to the appearance of that brilliant work 
which, for my own part, it is impossible for me not to consider (in- 
deed I was the first to write to that effect) the literary masterpiece 
of this century: Paul Claudel’s le Soulier de satin. As in 1830, 

6 Edit. Saint-Michel. 

7 Not to be unjust, it is necessary to mention certain other poets of the same 
generation who are not less interesting because their concerns are more intellectual. 
After the excellent book of poems, Itineraires (Librairie Stock), published last year 
by Fernand Divoire, we had Pierre-Jean Jouve’s la Symphonie 2 Dieu (Gallimard) 
and Jules Supervielle’s /e Forgat innocent. As for Léon-Paul Fargue, I do not know 
where to place him. He belongs to a whimsical, bohemian, and above all sentimental 
line of poets who lose too much of their importance when taken outside of their age 
and their surroundings. Espace and Sous la lampe (Edit. Gallimard) include some 


excellent and moving passages. 
8 2 vol. Edit. Gallimard, N. R. F. 
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1930 is for us the year in which all the poetry of an age is summed up 
in a dramatic work. But nothing is more flattering to the twentieth 
century than to confront Hernani with le Soulier de satin. Victor 
Hugo’s play, which was it is true the work’ of a young man who 
believed he was breaking completely away from the past is, on 
analysis, an impoverished thing, scarcely at all joined to reality. 
Nevertheless Hernani is a program and as such it continues to 
interest us. I very much hope that it does not represent all of 
romanticism, even of French romanticism; yet it is romanticism’s 
announcement from the stage. 

But today, what does /e Soulier de satin announce? It announces 
a liberty other than that of the 1830 poets. In the name of the soul’s 
redemption by God, it makes all things fly to pieces. And when I 
say all, it is an all which has value and weight, and which, though it 
is in itself very intelligible, escapes nevertheless the limits of our 
grasp. An all whose compass the Christian poet has made with the 
help of his blood, his body, his soul, and his mind; an all which has 
perhaps never dazzled so luxuriously the face of our poetry. But 
that too, in the end, for Rodrigue and Dona Prouhéze, new Tristan 
and Isolde, the two heroes of /e Soulier de satin, whose great love 
constitutes the drama — so inexhaustible a flame shut up in two 
hearts which strive to be united in one which is no longer theirs but 
God’s; that too which we see reflected from sky to sea, across the 
world — for the play carries us with the rapidity of passion, of desire, 
and of prayer, from Spain to central Europe and from Africa to 
America; that too, that profusion of movements and events, of 
feelings and vicissitudes, in reality, is nothing. For it is that which 
clogs the liberty of love, and love must shake off its manifold chains 
to attain that nothing, the zada which Saint John of the Cross, the 
most precise of mystics and the most perfect poet among them, puts 
as the central condition to participation in eternal life. 

That poetry, by denying itself, should have produced this splen- 
did crown of modern art, is most significant. I am not concerned 
with whether anyone will ever stage Je Soulier de satin. This “‘gi- 
gantic drama, incongruous mixture of buffoonery and mysticism,” 
as Claudel wrote me when he finished it, needs four days’ perform- 
ance, and in its entirety is scarcely more produceable than the two 
parts of Geothe’s Faust. In fact someone has said to me that this 
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work is precisely the Christian Faust. But these plays necessarily 
deceive us on the stage. In Je Soulier de satin the poet relies on a 
scenic music and combinations of accessories for the most part 
burlesqued. We get the impression that he wished to shield the too 
tragic, even too sacred voice of his drama by elements of comical 
farce. The work is loaded with impossibilities, with material ab- 
surdities. Every time that the tone of the drama rises to an excessive 
height, a cymbal stroke recalls the auditor to the boards, so that his 
understanding does not leave the stage which holds in the super- 
human plot. I say ‘‘auditor,” for even in reading, Claudel’s lines are 
heard: they enter the spirit by way of the ear, and do not leave. 
Need I add that in /e Soulier de satin we find the newest tenden- 
cies of contemporary poetry, but pushed always to the maximum of 
intelligibility? For here what is for the other poets the chief thing is 
no more than an hors-d’oeuvre, or even a seasoning. We remember 
once more Shakespearian humor and the Spanish color of Calderon 
when we find in Claudel the serious and the comic alternating in a 
lyricism close to theirs, the only one at the present time which can 
be exalted with such vigor and such grace. Moreover, the beauty of 
the style, the most dense there is in French, gained by a submission 
in all matters to the order of nature, makes out of the imaginative 
disorder of this prodigious poetry a lesson in organic equilibrium for 
the benefit of writers who have some regard for fullness of form. 
English and American poetry will here recognize teaching which 
they have always cherished but which the French show bad grace in 
accepting. Did not M. André Thérive, conspicuously, in a joking 
but convinced article in /e Temps (which, it is true, brought a good 
many smiles at his expense), show a singular lack of intelligence 
before this notable work which a remarkable translation will soon 
make known to the English speaking public? 
STANISLAS FuMET 
Translated by Fames Burnham 
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Tue WueEeL or Fire, by G. Wilson Knight. (Oxford. 
1930.) $4.50. 


“Essays in Interpretation of Shakespeare’s Sombre Tragedies,” 
subtitle to The Wheel of Fire, may carry with it doubts for the prac- 
tised reader. Remembering an age for which Odysseus was Every- 
man dodging among the ambitions and perils of commonplace 
experience and another which was offended by Shakespeare’s in- 
fidelity to poetic justice, or a day when it was explained to us how 
Shakespeare’s plays demonstrated the inevitable degeneration of 
a good man who has sinned, we grow wary of “interpretation.” 
Interpretation, we generally find, is a mist clouding our approach 
to an author; it is too variable, too personal. 

But reading The Wheel of Fire we soon recognize that what Mr. 
Knight means by interpretation goes considerably beyond the usual 
crude moralizing: 


“Criticism” to me suggests a certain process of deliberately objectifying the work 
under consideration; the comparison of it with other similar works in order especially 
to show in what respects it surpasses, or falls short of, those works; the dividing its 
“good” from its “‘bad;” and, finally, a formal judgement as to its lasting validity. 
“Interpretation,” on the contrary, tends to merge into the work it analyses; it 
attempts, as far as possible, to understand its subject in the light of its own nature, 
employing external reference, if at all, only as a preliminary to understanding; it 
avoids discussion of merits, and, since its existence depends entirely on an original 
acceptance of the validity of the poetic unit which it claims, in some measure, to 
translate into discursive reasoning, it can recognize no division of “good” from 
ee badea 


Mr. Knight observes that most poetic commentary is a mixture of 
these two elements; but he states that the greater the work con- 
sidered the closer must profitable commentary tend toward “pure 
interpretation.” 

To accomplish this interpretation we must attempt to discover 
the poetic ‘vision,’ the unifying and controlling “intuitions” 
through which the diverse poetic particularities must be under- 
stood. The vision is however not by any means to be identified with 
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the poet’s “consciousness” or “intentions.” Mr. Knight rejects 
wholly the pseudo-biographical criticism which seeks to find the key 
to a poet’s work in the poet’s avowed or externally ascertainable 
intentions; the concept of “intention” is drawn from a mode of 
thinking alien to our appreciation of works of art. This rejection is 
indeed related to a more general point of view which Mr. Knight 
makes explicit in an attack on realistic and psychological criticism: 
Our rational handling of ordinary experience leads us most readily 
to reconstruction in terms of a causal and temporal sequence. 
Consequently when we rationalize our impression of a work of art 
we find the same sort of thinking the easiest to adopt. With Shake- 
speare, we look upon Plutarch or Holinshed as “sources,” as caus- 
ally related to the plays, or as is now fashionable we treat a desire 
to please his public and to make money as causes; we judge the 
persons of Shakespearean plays as “characters,” that is we submit 
them to the same ethical-causal analysis that we use for ordinary 
human beings, and we search for sufficient motives and logically 
satisfactory activities; and we seek to bring to light an adequate 
“plot,” a temporal sequence copying the kind of sequence we apply 
to more familiar experience. But Mr. Knight insists that none of 
these — intentions, causes, sources, character, plot — is directly 
applicable to the poetic experience; and that they are always in fact 
a falsification of our immediate imaginative response. To the tem- 
poral approach we must add a “‘spatial’’ approach: we must look 
on the persons and events of the plays not simply as fitting into a 
temporal sequence but further and more fundamentally as sym- 
bolizing in their concreteness an underlying atmosphere, central 
intuitions, and certain major themes not subject to causal explana- 
tion. Hamlet’s slowness to avenge his father, the forgiveness of 
Angelo, Macbeth’s vagueness of motive, Timon’s universal hate are 
either insoluble puzzles or unfortunate blemishes for realistic 
criticism; but when we “find the true focus demanded by the 
poet’s work,” they are seen to be “the very essence of the play 
concerned.” 

A suspicion of Bergsonian trapping decorating Mr. Knight’s out- 
look is fortified by references to Bergson in three footnotes. Poetry 
will display something of that aspect of reality which is sterilized 
by the ordinary intellectual categories — and the reader will almost 
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certainly gather that for Mr. Knight this aspect revealed by poetry 
is the more important. Disregarding the value judgment, it is easy 
to agree at least partly with this view: no one who believes that 
the meanings synthesized in Shakespeare’s plays can be faithfully 
reduced to causal explanations should bother reading Shakespeare. 
Yet when we observe a variation of the Bergsonian opposition 
appearing for Mr. Knight within the plays (as for example an “in- 
tellect-intuition” conflict in Troilus and Cressida), we should note 
more carefully the necessary limits of interpretation. In fact inter- 
pretation partially condemns itself: if the poetic vision belongs to a 
unique order, its translation to the terms of interpretation is thereby 
necessarily a falsification. This Mr. Knight readily admits, and he 
would not suggest that we view what he writes as more than a meta- 
phorical approximation which may be of some use toward gaining a 
fuller appreciation of the plays themselves. 

It is indeed an unusual virtue of Mr. Knight’s that he makes 
frankly apparent most of his own faults, and thus avoids many of 
the dangers toward which they might have led him, or the reader. 
Prominent among them is the failure to grasp how thoroughly arbi- 
trary is the distinction between interpretation, and criticism allied 
with scholarship. The passive, imaginative reception of great poetry, 
advocated by Mr. Knight, however desirable it may theoretically 
be, is quite impossible. Our prior knowledge of Elizabethan lin- 
guistic peculiarities, of the Elizabethan poetic and stage tradition, 
is itself part of what we “receive”’ — nor indeed, if he did not have 
these intellectual tools perhaps unconsciously at his disposal, could 
Mr. Knight ever have reached his interpretations. There is further- 
more in The Wheel of Fire often an extravagance both of content and 
of language. This however is not entirely to be condemned. Mr. 
Knight’s book is definitely controversial and challenging; there is 
no reason for him to weaken his statements by a too frequent “‘to 
some extent” or “more or less.”’ The strength of his argument is 
best shown by carrying it to an extreme; the reader may easily 
supply his own modifications. 

Among the excellences of The Wheel of Fire two deserve particular 
mention. First, Mr. Knight has, more than almost any other critic 
has found possible, kept his attention fixed on the plays themselves. 
Granted the impossibility of knowing just when we are dealing with 
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what may legitimately be considered part of the play, we yet gain 
vividly the impression of Mr. Knight’s success in avoiding the ir- 
relevancies of misplaced scholarship, inept comparisons, and ethical 
meanderings. He accepts the “universe” of the play as autonomous, 
and, with the help of numerous and well chosen references and quo- 
tations, attempts to expound it. How necessary to just appreciation 
is such an effort will if it is not already clear become amply so from 
the reading of The Wheel of Fire. What, for instance, can a causal 
or external approach do with Macbeth? It leaves us with irreducible 
complexities: what “motive” does the play give sufficient to ac- 
count for the murder of Duncan, old and good, king, guest, bene- 
factor, and kinsman? how could any woman act as does Lady 
Macbeth? are the weird sisters “real” or creatures of Macbeth’s 
diseased imagination? and are they on the same plane as Banquo’s 
ghost? how can the dissolution of Macbeth’s character attain a 
tragic resolution? In ordinary terms these questions cannot be 
answered. Yet what they refer to fits centrally into the Macbeth 
universe itself, into the darkness and disorder, the distortions of 
nature, the nightmares and sleep-walkings and bloody daggers, 
into a “tale . . . signifying nothing.” Mr. Knight shows that the 
persons and events of Macbeth must be seen against a positive and 
enveloping vision of evil whose obscure and devastating quality 
they in their diverse ways adequately symbolize. In their own land 
their place will not be questioned. And in this way must we under- 
stand each of the plays in turn. 

Second, and more striking, is Mr. Knight’s success in revealing 
something of the general vision uniting the plays. In the case of 
Shakespeare this is a task of the most disheartening difficulty, and 
yet one which we cannot help at least tentatively groping toward. 
With Lucretius or Dante or even with Homer and Vergil we have 
some external assistance; but with Shakespeare we have only the 
plays. The essays in The Wheel of Fire treat the related plays be- 
ginning with Hamlet and including Troilus and Cressida, Measure 
for Measure, Othello, Macbeth, Lear, and Timon, but there is an 
implicit extension to the last plays, and an occasional reference to 
the earlier plays. Mr. Knight finds in this series certain recurrent 
themes, first announced in Hamlet and later developed and clarified. 
In fact he accounts alike for the puzzling technique and fascination 
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of Hamlet by the suspended and not sufficiently differentiated 
presence of opposing themes: Hamlet himself is isolated from a 
company of familiar and ordinary persons, and is at once hero and 
villain, principle of good and value, and of hate and negation. The 
elements in the following plays are more clearly separated, and the 
backgrounds more closely assimilated. With the details of Mr. 
Knight’s interpretation I cannot here concern myself, since a 
summary discussion would in no sense convey results which he 
reaches only after careful and elaborate analysis. I should like 
however to suggest that while few if any readers will accept un- 
reservedly Mr. Knight’s analysis (and it is of the nature of inter- 
pretation that they should not), this need not provide grounds for 
entirely rejecting it. We may not be willing to follow Mr. Knight to 
a Shakespearean metaphysic which opposes soul or spirit to actual- 
ity and the manifest world of sense, in which Love, tending to be 
immediate and intuitive, joins the two, Hate is aware of only the 
latter, Evil of the former. We may even consider the Shakespearean 
metaphysic rather shabby when we reach it. Yet the perception of 
what Mr. Knight defines as the Love, Hate, and Evil themes 
running through Shakespearean tragedy will bring an understand- 
ing inaccessible to a too particularized approach. The leap to ab- 
stractions in dealing with poetry is always dangerous, but with great 
poetry it is inevitable. If we feel at times that Mr. Knight has got 
lost in the generalized structure of the poetic vision, we should 
remember that it is equally easy to become entangled in isolated 
and seemingly chaotic details. There is a variety of approaches to 
great poetry, nor can it safely be argued that any one is truer or 
more final than another. And, most important of all, whatever 
is the reader’s attitude, this book leads him imperatively back to 
the plays themselves. 
James BurNHAM 


Tue Hisroric DEVELOPMENT oF Locic, by Federigo 
Enriques. Authorized Translation from the Italian 
by Jerome Rosenthal. (Henry Holt and Company. 
1929.) $3.00. 

If this book had been called the Nature of Hypothetico-Deductive 

Systems, with Some Account of their Historical Antecedents, the 
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title would have suggested somewhat more pointedly its technical 
nature and the historical material reviewed. The stage at which 
modern scientific thinking has arrived is, according to our author, 
“a logic of systems or theories, where we deal with the construction, 
demonstration and evolution of systems of concepts with which we 
try to represent various orders of phenomena.” To an intelligent 
and ingenuous reader this would appear to indicate very much what 
he was taught at school as the nature of inductive scientific method. 
Moreover, the listed steps: “‘(1) observations and preliminary ex- 
periments, (2) concepts or a system of concepts which represent it 
hypothetically, (3) deduction, (4) verification,’ would bear him 
out, if he did not notice that this list was given not as a description 
of inductive method, but as “the scheme of the process of inference 
presented by a theory,” and further that steps two and three, while 
they include what used to be called framing a hypothesis, also 
explicitly include deduction. It is plain that Enriques is taking 
seriously that modern opinion which essentially identifies logic 
with mathematics. And since the application of mathematical 
systems occurs in the physical sciences, it is the nature of the 
method of these sciences that is actually to furnish us with the basis 
of valid inference, that is to say, with an account of logic as such. 
Thus the title of the book is justified in so far as the author is right 
in accepting the view of logic best known to us in America as Ber- 
trand Russell’s, though it is after all a little shocking to find a 
professional and historical work more concerned with the actual 
nature of its subject matter than with its voluminous tradition as 
conventionally accepted. The sub-title is The Principles and Struc- 
ture of Science in the Conception of Mathematical Thinkers. 

In spite of Mr. Rosenthal’s most un-English translation, the 
book does of course give an authentic account of this logic of sys- 
tems, which reveals it as neither old-fashioned rationalism nor 
current pragmatism, and still differentiates it clearly from “in- 
ductive logic,” by making out its mathematical nature. Naturally, 
then, its antecedents are rather the doctrines of Democritus or of 
Euclid than the Organon of Aristotle or a realistic interpretation 
of the logic of Plato. The first of the four chapters, The Logic of the 
Anctents, is a somewhat disconnected series of comments on various 
logical terms and various ancient views of the nature of knowledge 
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and of reasoning, with an attempt to show that the ideal of the 
““hypothetico-deductive systems of the modern mathematical sci- 
ences” was implicit in “the logical system of the Greeks,” so that 
the “evolution of thought thus presents an almost necessary 
course.” Since, however, what is almost necessary is after all not 
necessary, this thesis seems futile to argue for. 

The valuable part of the book is rather, I should say, the exposi- 
tion of the author’s own view of the precise nature of the modern 
logic of systems, as found in the various components that have 
gradually built it up. Although the defect of the book itself is a 
brevity accompanied by discontinuity which is typical of mathe- 
maticians as expositors, it is perhaps worth while, even in the still 
briefer space of a review, to indicate the attempt made by the 
author for our enlightenment, an enlightenment for which most of 
us sorely feel the need. 

The failure of nineteenth century theories of inductive logical 
method was twofold. There was the fruitless attempt on the one 
hand to discredit the syllogism and to avoid overt dependence on 
any process to be called by the name of deduction. But this attempt 
was based on a mistaken expectation that the right sort of genu- 
inely valid process, once made out, would as such, that is, purely 
logically, serve to discover new knowledge. What discovers new 
knowledge, little as we like to put it in such terms, is plainly 
enough the gifted intuition of experts thoroughly intimate with 
particular fields of phenomena, as the frequent though usually 
quite incidental references to intuition in the present book make 
very plain. Nineteenth century theory of inductive reasoning — 
like our present theories of induction — also failed on the other 
hand to bring to light any strict validity at all in this process, and 
left scientific method as logic to be described as a case of the obvi- 
ous and ancient blunder called “‘affirming the consequent.’’ How 
do hypothetico-deductive systems avoid this double failure, without 
becoming pragmatism or mere rationalism? First, of course, by 
being clear in their deductive nature, their modern rigorous mathe- 
matical rationality, and secondly through the fact that their ex- 
plicit postulate form definitely marks their limitations both as to 
scope and as to any final truth to be claimed in cases of their 
application. 
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What is discovered at the beginning in such systems is what En- 
riques calls the form of a psychological process. But this is not 
merely pragmatism, for what is found in such a case is an unam- 
biguous concept not subject in its own nature to modification. 
The system is then built up of these concepts and postulates, found 
originally only by a thinker who is fully and intelligently and 
imaginatively in contact with the subject matter. Logically the 
system is only the development of the postulates, all of its proposi- 
tions simply making explicit the undefined notions at its base, the 
notions which the postulates themselves are said to define implicitly. 
Thus a logical rigor of the sort only fully recognized since the mod- 
ern re-examination of Euclid’s foundations is characteristic of these 
systems. But they are not merely mathematics. It is in fact strange 
that some of the moving spirits of the whole development, such as 
Peano, have, according to our author, so emphasized formal mathe- 
matical symbols as to lead to a neglect of the fuller examination of 
the meanings represented. And though Russell is cited as having 
gone much deeper here than Peano, Enriques makes the important 
point for his own view that while the concepts and postulates are 
independent of any specific sensuous filling, as of course Russell also 
makes them, still that both as first found and as used they always 
apply to some filling instead of being pure abstract essences. What 
their real independence and purity is in this case, if it is not simply 
the abstractness claimed by the formalists as the basis of mathe- 
matics, is hard to see; but Enriques is emphatically clear that a 
psychological content is to be insisted on if there is any meaning at 
all. Definitions themselves are nominal; meanings are somehow 
real. It is the formal nature of a system that gives it rational 
stability; but the kind of meaning its symbols have, held as they 
thus are to limited fields of application in science, is all-important, 
and a negative experimental instance which cannot be “explained 
by means of a simple correction, through secondary hypotheses 

. signifies the death” of a theory. 

If Enriques is correct, we are thus still subject to something very 
like the “inductive hazard.” But we have a very much firmer hold 
of the meaning of logical system, and a much clearer sense in which 
we can see that mathematical rigor characterizes the structures of 
science. The way in which the steps in this advance have been taken 
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by mathematical thinkers, while it is not given in great detail, is 
after all painstakingly and critically indicated, and if The Historic 
Development of Logic were no more than a reader’s guide to this 
fairly astonishing amount of scattered and portentously specialized 
material, it would have been worth translating, though one could 
still wish both that the work were a fuller and more consecutive 
exposition, and that the translator had not further damaged it by 


his extraordinary and recurrent solecisms. 
D. W. PRA 


Tue Lire anp Minp or Emity Dickinson, by Genevieve 
Taggard. (Knopf. 1930.) $4.00. 


Aldous Huxley once tersely remarked that a centenary celebration 
is merely “a re-afirmation of deadness.” Applied, as it was, to 
Shelley, the phrase was all too true. No important contemporary 
poet was keeping the line of Shelley alive. Not so with Emily Dick- 
inson, born December Io, 1830. One has only to examine a poem like 
T. S. Eliot’s Whispers of Immortality to ascertain that she was not 
only a genius of “outrageous self-sufficiency” (p. 214)! but a 
seminal force that, together with Browning, shaped the immediate 
base of modern poetry. Browning consciously, Emily Dickinson 
apparently without awareness, revived in part the tradition of such 
men as Donne and Marvell. Retrospectively, at least, Emily Dick- 
inson is not a “sport” in the garden of poetry. 

As a culmination of an often wayward but nevertheless consist- 
ent interest in her poetry (an interest that began in 1890 with the 
posthumous publication of her first book, of which eleven editions 
appeared in one year) we have had several studies, of which the 
best is that by Miss Taggard. Indeed, I may without reservation 
say that Miss Taggard’s is the finest book on Emily Dickinson now 
in print. It is more mature than Miss Josephine Pollitt’s, and more 
honest than Madame Martha Dickinson Bianchi’s. But of what 
definitive importance can be a biography composed without the 
co-operation of, and in opposition to, the only living person who has 


1] refer here particularly to the grotesquely horrible strain in Emily Dickinson 
that produced such poems as “I’ve seen a dying eye run round and round a room” 
or such phrases as “zero at the bone.” Half of modern poetry seems to be an exten- 
sion of such practices. 
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access to all the recorded facts? Both of the recent books devote 
half their space and all their attention (to me it is an inordinate 
emphasis) to the mysterious lover. Miss Taggard triumphantly 
adduces a sworn but anonymous statement in which X testifies that 
Lavinia Dickinson told her that the lover was George Gould. In 
The Saturday Review for July 5, 1930 Miss Pollitt replies that she 
also has a Mrs. X who informed her, presumably on equally reliable 
evidence, that the lover was Major Hunt, husband of Emily’s 
intimate friend, Helen Hunt (Jackson). Both biographers point 
to specific poems to corroborate their contentions. In the mean- 
time Madame Bianchi maintains a haughty silence in the dispute, 
and continues to lecture on “the true Emily Dickinson,” repeating 
her original vague statements and disdaining mention of new 
discoveries. But since, on matters of fact, she has been several times 
discredited,? the congealed sneer that is Madame Bianchi’s attitude 
is becoming almost a public affront, almost, indeed, an insult to 
Emily Dickinson. In The Life and Letters Madame Bianchi wrote 
that “‘her intimate letters at this time [are] too sacred for revealing” 
(p. 44). That may have been true in 1924, but now that there are 
conflicting theories clamoring for proof or disproof, some statement 
ex cathedra, based on the available letters, should be made. Futile 
conjecture is, in such a case, much more dangerous than the strict 
facts. Need Madame Bianchi be reminded that Emily Dickinson 
herself believed that “Alleviation of the irreparable degrades it’’? 

The question of the identity of the lover, however, is not the only 
matter that Miss Taggard attempts to settle. Her treatment of the 
repressive influence exerted by the father, Edward Dickinson, is 
in the main shrewd and founded securely upon the published 
letters. We are told that “Edward, disguised to himself as the good 
parent, set about making it impossible for Emily to commit the 
outrage of marriage — instilling in her in innumerable ways the 
idea that she was too small, too fragile for life. While Emily was 
hopefully planting seeds in her father’s garden, her father was 
planting in her mind the suggestion that she could never exist 
outside his domain. He schooled her in disdain, in a disbelief in 
authority beyond his own. And the lesson she tried not to learn 


2On p. 90 Miss Taggard is herself inaccurate. She accuses Madame Bianchi of 
advancing the date of a certain valentine ten years to 1862. On p. 147 of Madame 
Bianchi’s book, however, the date is correctly given as 1852. 
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before her twenties seems by her thirties to have been perfectly 
imbibed” (p. 42). Of a typical product of 1850 New England, well 
described as “hysterical country,” (p. 73) the idea is tenable and 
quite plausible. But Miss Taggard must elaborate it until it be- 
comes ridiculous. In a chapter, “The Poetry of Blackstone,” Miss 
Taggard tries to prove that the paternal sway was so potent that 
it extended even to the poetry the father never saw. Edward Dick- 
inson was Amherst’s foremost lawyer. Miss Taggard lists 245 legal 
words culled from the poems as indicative of the father’s pervasive 
powers. I can merely depose that I have examined the list, that 
180 of the words are part of the vocabulary I should not hesitate to 
use in conversation, and that there has never been an English- 
speaking lawyer in my family. Both Miss Pollitt and Miss Taggard 
have compiled lists to corroborate certain points. But in the face 
of Emily Dickinson’s own statement (quoted, too, by both authors) 
that the dictionary was her closest companion, and that she pored 
over it zealously, such lists are silly. Emily Dickinson’s amazingly 
accurate vocabulary can be traced only to her precise study of “her 
lexicon”’ and cannot be taken to prove the influence of either father 
or lover. But so intent is Miss Taggard on accumulating every bit 
of evidence that her conjecture often becomes wild and foolish. 
For example, we have the penetrating paragraph (p. 175) in which 
the subtle connection between Emily Bronté and Elizabeth Barrett 
is emphasized by the fact that the poet’s names are Emily Elizabeth 
Dickinson. I wonder why Miss Taggard failed to demonstrate that 
the lover was really George Gould by referring to Emily Dickin- 
son’s acknowledged admiration for George Eliot and George Sand. 

Another defect is Miss Taggard’s use of conjecture that is super- 
fluous but that is evidently supposed to add vividness to the nar- 
rative. “Edward would often sit and look at her, doubtless, those 
winter evenings of 1846, frowning at his rebel, at her vitality and 
avidity for life. Where would it take her? In his own mind he felt 
he had a right to do anything he could to hobble Emily’s absurdities. 
Across the hearth a sixth sense in Emily doubtless told her exactly 
the shade of severity in her father’s face (for sixteen years she had 
been the clever prognosticator of father’s feelings), but she doubt- 
less kept her eyes to her reading, and even turned a page” (p. 45-6). 
The recurrence of such passages is to me annoying. Without the 
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qualifying “doubtless” they might be applauded in a good writer of 
fiction. But Miss Taggard has so far surpassed such facile nets for 
the reader’s interest in other chapters, that I can regard this ele- 
ment of her style only as deplorable. 

But aside from these flaws, and an unusual carelessness in quota- 
tion,’ this book is ably constructed and written in a style rich in 
simile, in felicity of phrase, and in pleasing maturity. She is, for 
example, sure, direct, and not without acidity in treating T. W. 
Higginson, Emily Dickinson’s first critic and also the first to quail 
before her “fine edge of thought.” One quotation must suffice: 
“On a trip far out west, when he was lecturing for a lyceum circuit, 
Mr. Higginson discovered nineteen people in that frontier wilder- 
ness who regularly subscribed to the Atlantic Monthly. Nothing 
that ever happened in his lifetime — which covered a good deal of 
bitterness and slaughter and the spectacle, for those able to see, of 
a society laid out as on an operating table — ever seems to have 
offset the clear gain of those nineteen subscribers. §[] Facile and 
prematurely mellow, Mr. Higginson began as a minister of the 
gospel and ended, partly by a sheer ability for longevity, in admir- 
ing Theodore Roosevelt; . . .” (p. 161). 

She is at her best in Chapter XIV, “How To Be Lonely — With 
Examples.” The chapter teems with ideas, with delicate percep- 
tions, with pregnant comparisons. First we have a dissection of the 
specious stoicism of Thoreau; then an indication of how Emily 
Dickinson’s ““anonymous mind” conquered the seclusion enforced 
by her father and the solitude that, after 1850, was impressed upon 
her by the death of friend after important friend. After a compari- 
son between the lives of Charlotte and Emily Bronté and Emily 
Dickinson, we find a contrast with Walt Whitman. Some critic 


3 The number of editorial slips is astonishing. Most of them, it is true, are errors in 
punctuation, but since Miss Taggard herself chastises Madame Bianchi for similar 
blunders (and carelessly omits to point out some evident mistakes (p. 312) in the 
passage she is criticizing) we have every right to be exacting. In one case three lines 
are quoted consecutively, with no indication that they are from two poems (p. 237). 
In some cases a stanza is omitted without proper indication (p. 304-5), or there is 
inaccurate division of stanzas (p. 311). In this last instance Miss Taggard makes a 
reference to the Complete Poems that could not be understood if her error were not 
discovered. Other inaccuracies in quotation, ranging from inaccurate punctuation 
to changes in words or in line structure, can be found on the following pages: xiii, 
73, 87, 106, 115, 138, 201, 207, 216, 229, 253, 278, 286, 287, 288, 291, 306, 307, 308, 
309. Individually small, the errors are disturbing when cumulative. 
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has called Emily a “feminine Walt Whitman,” but Miss Taggard 
rejects the thought. Against Whitman’s democratic expansiveness 
“Emily voices, for America, an art of choice which it has not yet 
learned or begun to practice”’ (p. 238). Calmly this picture is pre- 
sented to us: “Under this sanity, this shrewdness, goodness, wis- 
dom, and merriment, was a vain, strange, unnatural woman, half 
child, morbid, eccentric, superstitious, primitive as a wild bee or a 
moth, and often undoubtedly and to her own knowledge on the 
verge of going mad. The doctor found her just before she died still 
on the verge and called it ‘revenge of the nerves.’ Amherst called 
Emily queer and let it go at that” (p. 240). I am grateful to the 
writer of this for recognizing the contrasting elements of character 
and for avoiding the patronizing gesture by which cultured lecturers 
speak of her as “quaint” and ‘“‘ whimsical.” 

In the following chapter, “Events in a Vacuum,” Miss Taggard 
again evokes admiration, if only for her delicate aural analysis of 
two stanzas of the poem “I taste a liquor never brewed” (p. 
267-70). Some hostile critics, such as Professor F. L. Pattee, and 
even some worshippers for whom the phrase and the word is every- 
thing, have accused her poetry of being “crudely wrought,” of 
lacking melody. Miss Taggard confounds both objectors and half- 
way disciples.t She demonstrates that Emily Dickinson is as careful 
an artist as the much more obviously melodic Poe. Her scale only 
differs. 

I have said that Miss Taggard’s study is the best on the subject; 
and, after some detractions, I have shown why. And yet it is inade- 
quate. The task must be done again; but it should not be attempted 
until the facts are wrung, either from Madame Bianchi, or from an 
equally important source. There is still, however, much more sig- 
nificant work to be done. I should like to see the 500 poems still 
unaccounted for revealed, and the letters offered for publication 
without Massachusetts editing. And then I should like to see the 
poems and letters edited by — Mr. Conrad Aiken. (Mr. Aiken’s 
preface to his English edition of Selected Poems is still unsurpassed.) 
And when that is done, I should like to see all the known facts re- 


4One sentence of the analysis, however, I cannot accept. “‘Inebriate of air am I’ 
plays with the delicate i sound in the first word, repeats it in ‘air’ and then grounds 
it in the word ‘I.’” I, for one, can no more hear the 7 in “air” than I can see it in 
“there.” Miss Taggard is here more visual than aural. 
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leased for a biographer. And writing the biography I should like to 
see — Mr. Van Wyck Brooks. (Is not his Ordeal of Mark Twain 
the best work in critical biography written by a living American?) 
And then, legends and myths laid, attention would be turned, not 
to biographical mysteries, but to a fine poet’s fine poems. Until 
then, I must be satisfied with several superb chapters by Miss 
Taggard. 

Not to be compared with the supremely great, Emily Dickinson 
has nevertheless done great work. More than in any recent poet is 
every rift loaded with ore. But curiosity still clouds beauty. It is 


unfortunate. 
She dealt her pretty 
Words like blades; 
As glittering they shone, 
And every one unbared 
A nerve 
Or wantoned with a bone. 


Morris U. ScHAPPES 


Tue Critique or Humanism: A Symposium, edited by 
C. Hartley Grattan. (Brewer & Warren. 1930.) $3.50. 


The controversy aroused by the publication of Humanism and 
America had something of the atmosphere of an election. The press, 
including the columnists, ranged itself pro and con; there was a 
debate in Carnegie Hall; the Grand Old Party was divided into 
strict and loose members, i.e., ““regulars”’ and “insurgents;” and 
there were even “whispering campaigns” in which it was insinu- 
ated, on the one hand that the Humanists were in favor of Pro- 
hibition, and on the other that the leaders of the opposition had 
their Nan Brittons. 

Now that the tumult has abated, with no one faction having 
gained a governing majority in our periodicals and universities, 
it has become customary to say that it was a glorious scrap any- 
how, and that it at least served to bring certain issues before the 
public mind. Such a comfortable attitude may have a certain 
amount of truth in it: the controversy, nevertheless, served to 
obscure the issues as much as to clarify them. Interest was focussed 
upon personalities instead of ideas, and critical detachment was 
submerged in partisanship and wounded feelings. The Humanist 
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manifesto gave undue prominence to some of the most debatable 
tenets of its contributors, thereby evoking a wholesale condemna- 
tion of the meritorious and important, if by no means flawless, 
work which lay behind it. In reaction, zealous disciples have tried 
to erect Humanism into a set of hard and fast dogmas, and to pass 
off as a complete way of life what previously appeared to be a body 
of vigorous criticism, for the most part sanely destructive, yet fruit- 
ful in that it raised questions which would not be solved in a day. 

Many of the thirteen essays in The Critique of Humanism were 
conceived in the heat of battle. Thus Burton Rascoe is able to 
turn some pretty phrases in dismissing Mr. More and Mr. Babbitt 
as ‘“Pupils of Polonius.”’ Mr. Grattan was evidently too rushed to 
read the criticisms of the pretensions of science which have been 
made by the Humanists — and by a hundred other people, for that 
matter — since he is content, supported by quotations from John 
Dewey, to state dogmatically: “‘If we are to have any values which 
are to have any reasonable finality for living, they must be the 
product of the application of the scientific technic.” His most 
extraordinary statement, however, is this: ““The Humanist fails 
to see that life is not so ascetic an affair that men may brood on 
ethical ‘choices.’ They have not, indeed, under modern conditions, 
time to engage in abstract spiritual exercises of any kind... .” 
One wonders, in that case, why Mr. Grattan chose to engage in the 
“abstract spiritual exercise” of writing about Humanism, and why 
he did not play Tom Thumb golf instead. 

Allen Tate’s “The Fallacy of Humanism,” which is devoted 
largely to taking Mr. More to task for favoring religion in general 
but no one religion in particular, now appears to be wasted dialectic 
since it develops that Mr. More is really a good Episcopalian. 
Edmund Wilson criticizes short excerpts from Babbitt and More, 
without avoiding the danger of misrepresentation that always 
arises when a statement is lifted from its context. For example, he 
makes Mr. Babbitt cite Antigone’s phrase, “the unwritten and 
unfailing laws of the gods,” in support of conventional morals, 
whereas Mr. Babbitt generally uses the phrase to justify the indi- 
vidual in breaking the mores. 

Some of the most valuable writing in the volume is that which 
deals with contemporary literature, a subject in which the Human- 
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ists are least at home. John Chamberlain, discussing “Drift and 
Mastery in Our Novelists,’ shows that the more promising younger 
writers are breaking away from naturalism and endowing their 
protagonists with will. Other thoughtful essays, which display an 
attempt to meet the Humanists on their own ground, are “The 
Discipline of Humanism,” by R. P. Blackmur; “The Allies of Hu- 
manism Abroad,” by Kenneth Burke; “Poetry, Morality and 
Criticism,” by Yvor Winters; “Towards an Organic Humanism,” 
by Lewis Mumford, and “Paul Elmer More and the External 
World,” by Bernard Bandler II. 

A number of the contributors to the volume agree in pointing 
out those spots in which the Humanist position is most vulnerable. 
The first of these is the unfortunate overemphasis which has been 
placed on the “‘will to refrain.” Mr. Babbitt first used the phrase, 
quite legitimately, in criticizing the naturalistic doctrine that we 
should follow all our impulses. It has since come to occupy in the 
Humanist ethics the central place which the Greeks gave to reason. 
If Humanism now professes to offer a positive way of life, its work 
lies in the direction of showing us concretely, perhaps after the 
manner of the casuists, when we are to refrain and when we are 
to let ourselves go. The usual ethical choice, indeed, involves a 
more complex situation. We are rarely presented with the simple 
alternative, to do or not to do. In our relations with a friend, an 
employee, a wife, or a sweetheart, we have a problem which em- 
braces many human factors and many material factors. Our deci- 
sion is made by the use of reason, imagination, and intuition; the 
volitional act follows after. Will as such is blind and merely in- 
strumental; the other functions of the mind must set its goal. But 
for some reason which he has never adequately explained, Mr. 
Babbitt chooses to follow the Buddhists in placing will above 
reason, despite the fact that voluntarism is the most Romantic of 
philosophies. 

The attitude of the Humanists toward will colors their doctrine 
of dualism, which causes their critics so much perplexity. It is un- 
deniable that in some sense there is “a law for man and a law for 
thing.” But why should the will be taken as that which primarily 
distinguishes the human from the non-human creation, when men 
have also reason, refined emotion, imagination, and a sense of 
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beauty? The position of the Humanists rests upon the belief that 
“free will”’ exempts us from the law of causality to which the rest 
of nature is subject. Now the kernel of truth in the idea of free will 
is this: in the moment of choice or judgment we cannot find in the 
antecedents of our situation, i.e., in the “natural order,” any sure 
guide to our course of action. The value judgment is not deduced 
from any propositions about what already exists or has existed. 
When all the data are in, when the analysis is complete, we still 
have to make the leap in the dark, the intuitive assertion: “This 
course of action is better; this is worse.” The sense that our ensuing 
act is ‘“‘free”’ comes from our realization that the sufficient ground 
of our judgment is not to be discovered in the order of nature. But 
it does not follow that our action is not subject to causality. Such 
reasoning, which is usually employed to establish the existence of 
free will, consists in a failure to distinguish ground and consequence 
from cause and effect. Even though we can and must set our value 
judgments above the flux, it may still be true that: 


Nature is made better by no mean, 
But Nature makes that mean. 


The problem of causality is one of the darkest regions of psychology 
and philosophy; happily, we do not have to wait for its solution 
before we realize that we should act like men and not like stones 
or swine. 

The insistence of the Humanists on the primacy of will rests, I 
think, upon something very close to mysticism. Mr. Babbitt often 
refers to the “superrational” quality of the “higher will,” implying 
that the will can be guided by something superior to reason, even 
in the broader meaning of reason which includes an element of in- 
tuition. For those Humanists who accept revealed religion, this 
guide is found in the moral precepts sanctioned by the church. For 
the others, it can mean only that the will has some direct avenue of 
communication, denied to reason, with eternal standards and ideals 
that subsist apart from time and space. Now I think we must hold 
that in order to make any judgment of truth, beauty, or goodness, 
we must assume the subsistence of such standards; and we cherish 
the hope that the life of reason achieves an ever closer approxima- 
tion to them. But it is quite another thing to assert that these 
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Platonic forms can exert a mystic causal influence upon our will, 
and those who hold to a superrational quality of will are called 
upon to substantiate such a position. If they are unable to do so, 
they are reduced to the alternative of finding a refuge in revealed 
religion, or of adopting a humanistic method of establishing values 
which differs toto caelo from the religious. This dilemma has been 
accepted by the European Humanists, with the result that Mr. 
Eliot has taken the one path and M. Fernandez the other. 

I have touched mainly upon these points because it seems to me 
that a criticism of the fundamental principles involved in the con- 
troversy is now more urgent than an estimate of personalities or a 
polemical discussion of random remarks. The Humanist theory 
of the relation of art and ethics is another subject which requires a 
more philosophical treatment than it has received hitherto. It is, 
indeed, unfortunate that not one of the contributors to Humanism 
and America or The Critique of Humanism is primarily a philosopher. 

The importance of the New Humanism lies in its protest against 
such things as the excesses of humanitarianism, the claims of 
pseudo-science, the impressionist and expressionist schools of 
criticism, and the shallowness of our educational system. More 
positively, it is valuable for its emphasis upon the self-discipline of 
the individual and upon the need for a revival of the classics. If 
the Humanists are to continue to exert a force in contemporary 
letters, they will have to turn their attention from that naturalism 
which is already moribund to the vital preoccupations of the 
creative writer today. 

Cuar_Les RUTHVEN 


CoNnTEMPORARY AMERICAN PuiLosopny, edited by George 
P. Adams and Wm. Pepperell Montague. 2 vols. 
(Macmillan. 1930.) $12.00. 

These confessional essays by outstanding members of the American 

Philosophical Association serve not only as straws to indicate the 

various winds of doctrine blowing through the academic halls; they 

also help to measure the drifts in ideas and shifting emphases which 
have been produced in the last two generations by the progress of 
science, the pressure of social changes, and the elaboration of the 
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implications of traditional beliefs. Some of the older contributors, 
such as Dewey and Palmer, were still brought up within the reli- 
gious atmosphere of Scotch common sense realism and post-Kantian 
idealism, the regnant academic philosophies in this country for the 
better part of the last century. The ministry was then the destiny 
of most reflective young men, and even some of the comparatively 
younger essayists have served their apprenticeship in seminaries. 
The notion that it is the task of philosophy to find good reasons for 
ancient religious beliefs (generally acquired in childhood), is still 
not extinct either in this or other countries; its persistence accounts 
for the relapse of many good minds into the arms of Christianity. 
But of the thirty-four contributors to these volumes there are no 
professed followers of the intuitionism of McCosh, and considerably 
less than half subscribe to any form of the idealist thesis that the 
universe is the creation or embodiment of a spirit. It cannot be 
denied that there is now a tang of freshness in the air, and often a 
sense of complete liberation from the pressure of merely traditional 
issues or from the belief that philosophy has an evangelical mission. 
The rediscovery of the biological basis of human thought, the 
stimulus of mathematical and physical research carried on by men 
like Russell and Poincaré, the persistent emphasis by Dewey and 
others on the fruitfulness of social problems for philosophic analy- 
sis, have left their mark. It has become almost fashionable to 
adopt a pluralistic interpretation of existence, whereby necessary 
connections between events are found to be compatible with 
relative indeterminations, temporal novelties, and underivable 
specificities. 

Nevertheless, many of these confessions will raise anew serious 
doubts about the function of philosophy. Its subject matter pur- 
ports to be the common world we live in, and it is therefore a rea- 
sonable expectation that the deliverances of philosophers should 
approach, even if asymptotically, a common truth. The divergence 
of philosophic theories, however, is a byword, made all the more 
glaring by the frequent claims to “final analyses” and “ultimate 
interpretations.” The American philosophic scene does not lack the 
variety arising from what seems unchecked speculation. Some of the 
essayists teach the doctrine of a personified absolute in terms of 
which mortal ills are successfully sublimated and finite selves 
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harmoniously united; some are frankly theistic; some of the writers, 
under the spell of an evolutionary gospel, discover traces of spirit 
in the atom or impute human characters, such as desire and will, to 
the cosmos; and some, more faithful to the methods of science as 
it seems to this reviewer, express the rationalistic naturalism which 
is the legacy of Greek thought. This array is an impressive support 
for the thesis that philosophy is uncontrolled myth-making. It 1s 
no adequate reply that science itself has a history and is not free 
from controversies; for no self-respecting scientist will claim final- 
ity for a theory or generalize it beyond every possible experimental 
confirmation. Neither is it a sufficient answer to maintain that the 
diversity of philosophies indicates the existence of several degrees 
of freedom in developing the implications of our present knowledge; 
for most speculative philosophies are unsatisfactory just because 
they are projected not as alternate possible ways of completing our 
knowledge but as the expressions of the unique and necessary im- 
plications of whatever we do know. No actual thinking can help 
being dogmatic in some things. And philosophers, like other men, 
must have their visions of what may be the more complete truth, 
so that the articulate expression of such unproved intimations may 
serve to break the bonds of habit and tradition. But surely, if such 
speculative flights are to be of relevance in understanding the world 
we inhabit, they must be based upon an expert familiarity with some 
subject matter which will serve as check and guide. 

The sad lack of an indisputable subject matter as a field for 
fruitful analysis and speculation is, to this reviewer, the chief fault 
of much contemporary thought. Rhapsodic and vaporous glorifica- 
tions of the “self understandings of a spirit” (Alexander); the 
study of method in general, in abstraction from the demands of 
specific fields (Cunningham); preoccupation with the rather thin 
content of traditional epistemology; the study of historical affilia- 
tions independently of the problematic settings in which ideas 
arise; all these are no adequate occupations for a philosopher, and 
no substitutes for the serious function of philosophy as a critique of 
ideas unreflectively employed in the special fields of human activity. 
It is the lack of an explorable subject matter in terms of which 
specific issues may be decided, which perhaps accounts for the 
tendencies to appeal to “big brothers” like Royce to dispose of 
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opponents (Calkins), or to rest smugly in comforting beliefs by in- 
voking the verdict of “‘philosophia perennis”’ (Urban). Academic 
philosophy has for its task more than the expression of a general 
Weltanschauung: it must disclose the implications of popular and 
scientific concepts, and it must discover generic leading principles 
in terms of which the diversity, the novelty, and the connection of 
things may be clarified. 

When measured in terms of such a standard, the outstanding 
essays of these volumes are those by Boodin, Brown, Cohen 
(whose essay has appeared in large part in the first number of 
Tue Symposium), Dewey, Ducasse, Everett, de Laguna, Lewis, 
McGilvary, Santayana, Singer, and Woodbridge. They are distin- 
guished by their literary grace, their depth or range of content, or 
the serene detachment which they exhibit. The idealists who ap- 
pear in this collection suffer most on this evaluation. Although they 
profess to deal with the concrete and to eschew the “barren ab- 
stract,” they show little concern with the careful study of cate- 
gories such as was undertaken by Royce in this country and by 
McTaggart in England. With some exceptions, recent movements 
in mathematics, physics, and biology have received most attention 
in the realist and pragmatist camps. Good critiques of the pre- 
tensions of epistemology as the gateway to metaphysics are not 
lacking even in these occasional essays. There are clear signs of the 
renaissance of metaphysical interests. But naturalism as even a 
possible philosophy is overthrown again and again, although often 
by knocking down a man of straw (Adams), or by an easy identifi- 
cation of it with Spencerianism (Hocking). The formulation of an 
adequate philosophy of naturalism is only in the making, however. 
The essays of Boodin, Everett, and Woodbridge offer a refreshing 
interpretation of the nature of mind; the character of time receives 
suggestive if brief notice from Parker and Lovejoy; while the im- 
plications of recent logical researches for philosophy are sketched 
by Cohen, Ducasse, de Laguna, and Lewis. 

It is perhaps characteristic of the American philosophic scene, 
that while sensitivity to the problems of society is not lacking, no 
specific analyses of social categories have been made (with notable 
exceptions such as Dewey and Cohen), as distinct from exhortations 
to “do good.” On the other hand, the submission of popular reli- 
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gious concepts to sophisticated analysis frequently results in some- 
what esoteric and unfamiliar interpretations of familiar notions of 
the institutional religions. Except in those cases where a frank 
theism is adopted, the God of philosophers has only the name in 
common with the God of the multitude. 

The ghost of scepticism as to the possibility of a metaphysics 
has invaded philosophic domains as well as literary ones. Where 
there is not an explicit (and illegitimate) appeal to mystic insight, 
the arguments for this scepticism seem to the reviewer to rest either 
on an unwarranted identification of a logical proposition with its 
verbal statement, or on a systematic ambiguity in the word “‘real- 
ity,” or on a confusing demand to “know” the “inner nature” of 
reality without the intervention of the human body. 

Ernest NAGEL 


PorTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS AMERICAN, by Matthew 
Fosephson. (Harcourt, Brace. 1930.) $3.00. 


The body of this volume is devoted to an attempt to discover the 
social causes for the failure of literature in America during the 
amazing Gilded Age of post-Civil War expansion. On the whole, it 
must be accounted a thorough and intelligent social-literary 
history. If it is scarcely original in its conclusions, this is not en- 
tirely the author’s fault, for the component stories of Mr. Joseph- 
son’s history have, of late years, burned themselves deep into the 
consciousness of most literate Americans and have become sad and 
scaring myths in the American cosmology. 

The history is tragically simple. In a civilization that was still 
pioneering, a few artists dared to raise their heads. The environment 
was brutal, fevered, insensitive, and material. It not only made the 
basic mechanics of life difficult for the artist but it afforded no scene 
that was worth treating — it had no variety, no depth, no color, 
no complexity. As a result of this condition, those who were brave 
enough to declare themselves artists were crushed or sent crippled 
from our shores, and American literature, which had such bright 
seeds of promise, withered to a regretful unfulfillment. 

In the conclusions of this history, agreement with Mr. Josephson 
is inevitable. At the door of a stupid, ruthless civilization must 
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indeed be laid the mass of personal misery and crippled talent that 
marked our artistic life for so many years. 

Further than this, however, one cannot go with Mr. Josephson, 
although in his Introduction he demands our company for longer. 
In‘this chapter, as an explanation for the failure of American litera- 
ture even in the present day, Mr. Josephson blames the continua- 
tion of the same conditions which blighted our early efforts. And if 
these conditions have changed at all, it is only in the direction of 
increased intensity. Where once the artist was shoved aside by ruth- 
less personal enterprise, he is now made to fall in line by an equally 
ruthless mechanical enterprise. The flatness of life has become a 
mightier and more active thing: it has become the Mob with its 
demand to legislate for the very spirit of its neighbor. 

It is, then, according to this introductory chapter, the Machine 
and that product of the Machine, the Mob, that are causing the 
inferiority of our literary product. Mechanism tends to create an 
“unfeeling order.” The Mob enforces that principle of equalitarian- 
ism so necessarily dear to it; the result is a life of “a dreadful same- 
ness of character.” ‘With such a world, art in the older sense can 
no longer coexist. The creative effort, thus far, has never been 
mechanical; it has never lent itself to mass production. [It has been] 
reluctant to use the organs of groups or to live in the spirit of the 
Masses ce 

Mechanism-Mob has, in short, created an order in which not 
only is the artist deprived of the proper emotional working condi- 
tions but in which, because it is an “unfeeling order,” the very 
function of art is no longer valid. This encompasses Mr. Joseph- 
son’s diagnosis of the cause of America’s artistic insufficiency. It is 
a diagnosis unfortunately representative of the general run of 
thought about the problem. 

One cannot avoid the impression that Mr. Josephson is content 
with so simple an explanation because of a rather too nice reverence 
for the whole profession of art. He must speak of it as “a lonely and 
personal labor.” It is “sublimated play.” It is the “making of 
uselessly exquisite or magnificent things.” From the chasm which 
separates it from the other activities of the world it occasionally 
tosses certain fragments to mankind, which fragments are eventu- 
ally useful to the human race. 
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With so vague and precious a conception of the function of art, 
it is scarcely surprising that Mr. Josephson is worried over the 
likelihood that eventually it will entirely disappear. It must be 
insisted, art — the literary art — is closer to life than the language 
of Mr. Josephson implies. It is not an aspect of life, but an instru- 
ment of life. Its function is ultimately the social and moral one of 
discovering and judging values. And as the social and moral prob- 
lems of the modern world become more insistent, art is turning 
more explicitly to deal with them. The terms of this meeting are, 
properly, artistic terms, but the content is becoming increasingly 
philosophical. The works that mark the artistic heights of the 
modern world have consistently been those that have undertaken 
the philosophic issues and emotional confusions of that world. 

In tones of rather irritating nostalgia, Mr. Josephson declares, 
“As one recalls the golden ages, the masters made their temples and 
cathedrals, their dramas and paintings while living in harmony, for 
the most part, with their contemporary world.” To which one can 
only reply that there are other metals besides gold. It is, let us 
admit, impossible for us to have a literature of harmony — at least 
of the harmony of accord. It is not, however, too mystical an effort 
to imagine another harmony, a harmony of discord, the Heraclitean 
harmony of battle. This harmony our age has produced and in no 
small amount. Joyce, Mann, Lawrence, Eliot, Gide, and Proust 
have all written in the travail of opposition to their world. 

Yet America has not made its contribution even to the harmony 
of battle. Mr. Josephson would have us accept the fact that Ameri- 
can life is now no longer even a battle, but has become an all- 
inclusive machine. But this is patently not true. Never, for the true 
artist, can life become anything so static as a machine. For him 
America will present an even more intense battleground than 
Europe. We have a scene of injustice, decay, desperation, frightful 
confusion of soul. The probable eventual triumph of these things 
does not invalidate them for art. 

But Mr. Josephson says that in America the artist has not the 
means to produce the ordered expression of this material. His 
energy is sapped by his constant “‘resistance to the milieu”’ as if the 
highest prerogative were the preservation of the individual type, 
the defense of the human self from dissolution in the horde. It is 
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difficult to deny the necessity for this struggle. But we have the 
right to ask-of the artist the ability to survive. In a certain sense his 
ability to survive the national emotional environment is as much a 
part of his artistic equipment as his talent. 

It would be difficult to prove, after a close examination of con- 
temporary American literature, that it suffers either from the 
failure of the artist to resist his milieu or from a diversion of artistic 
energy to the business of resistance. One will rather find that there 
is an astonishing number of fairly pretentious books, marked by a 
sort of half-intelligence and artistic aplomb that could not exist 
were not the writers fairly sure of their place in their environment 
and fairly comfortable in it. One will seldom find that these writers 
succumb to dangers of their milieu. Indeed, the whole inferiority of 
this considerable body of half-worthy literature lies in the fact that, 
in a different sense, it resists its milieu much too successfully — 
resists it by evading it or by looking at it with a careful half-an-eye. 

We have been. using the whipping-boy of this Mechanism-Mob 
a little too long. It has indeed many outrages to account for, but the 
inferiority of American art in the last fifteen years is not one of 
them. The fault for this must lie with the American artist himself. 
Whether he be a knave-artist, too lazy to acquire knowledge and to 
exert full intelligence, secretly distrusting the function of art, or a 
fool-artist, just unable to do any better, it is difficult to say. But 
just so long as books continue to be written and read, and just so 
long as writers convince themselves that they are dealing with 
realities, criticism can be valid only if it thinks in terms of the 
individual work and its accomplishment or failure of important 
meaning, and not in terms of social causes. 

LioneEL TRILLING 


Tue Oxrorp Book oF GREEK VERSE, chosen by Gilbert 
Murray, Cyril Bailey, E. A. Barber, T. FP. Higham, 
and C. M. Bowra. With an Introduction by C. M. 
Bowra. (Oxford. 1930.) $3.75. 


The virtue of the Oxford Books of Verse, of which this is the six- 
teenth to appear, is that they are easily the most enduring of an- 
thologies compiled on the principle: in the long run. This is an Eng- 
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lish virtue, and a first principle of English criticism as well. And 
up to a certain point it is an excellent principle. It is only when it is 
not clearly seen for what it is, when it is used as the whole apparatus 
of criticism, that those faults appear which, in a different guise, 
were censured by Arnold. 

The Introduction to this book is a compound of these faults and 
virtues. On the one hand, it performs the feat of giving, in about 
15,000 words, a history and appreciation of the whole of Greek 
poetry, down to the “few late flowers at Byzantium.” The essay is 
very readable; and it covers nearly everything in its field. Yet in 
one way or another it falls short of what it should ideally have 
been. There is a lack of exact explanation of why this or that poem 
is ‘“good;” and there is rather too much recourse to “tendencies.” 
Do we really admire the Greeks because of their “unrhetorical 
habit of mind”? (A French critic might admire e.g. Pindar for his 
eloquence alone.) Is it critical, or is it even true, to say of the 
highly civilized Aeolic love poets that “their works have still the 
freshness of the youth of the world’”’? Is not the best of Theocritus, 
e.g. éya b€ of a raxuTeons KTA. inferior to daiveral por Kivos icos Oéovow 
because in Theocritus there is little concentration and almost 
no direction? (Yet cf. Callimachus’s epitaph on Nicoteles with the 
best of Simonides: the inferiority seems one of matter.) Is it not, 
again, more exact to say that Alexandrian poetry “was written 
by men of leisure, who were shut out of politics by a powerful 
monarch”’ than to lay its inferiority to the “failure of Athenian 
confidence”? Why then mention the failure of Athenian confi- 
dence? And what, when it is said that “the New Comedy never 
assails the sublime,” are we to imagine the aim of comedy to be? 
Through the presentation of a great many slightly different points 
of view, the Introduction ends by having no real point of view, or 
critical attitude, of its own. 

The difficulties of the task have left their mark also on the his- 
torical portions, and made dogmatic what is still open to debate 
and inexact what is sure. Thus, one is left in doubt about Homer — 
“to use a convenient title” (p. viii). Surely books like Professor 
Allen’s have gone far towards clearing the ground of such opinions 
as “‘perhaps the epic is impersonal because it was written by more 
than one poet” (p. xii). Again, Mycenean matters and the European 
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origin of the legends should be more emphatically mentioned. A 
great many other details need similar correction or revision: e.g. 
it seems misleading to call Sappho’s language “‘vernacular” (it is 
vernacular only in relation to epic); the part played by tyrants in 
introducing poetry into Greece should be made clearer; the Sicilian 
origin of comedy should certainly be mentioned; Aristophanes did 
not attack Socrates (see Burnet); “Amphictyonies”’ (p. xviii) seems 
more exact than “Delphic oracle;”’ and so on. If the book is for 
initiates, this matter is out of place; if for laymen, it is merely 
confusing. 

Yet, thanks in part to the principles behind this Introduction, 
the selection is excellent. A great deal of liberty has been taken 
with some of the more fragmentary poets (cf. for example Lobel’s 
edition of Alcaeus with no. 133 of the text), but with happy results. 
There are certain unexpected omissions and inclusions: e.g., there 
seems to be, thanks no doubt to Professor Murray, too much 
Euripides, and surely Helen’s speech from the wall should include 
the famous reference to her brothers. There is no Nicarchus, and 
rather too much Palladas, and there should be at least a sample of 
the amusing exaggerations of Lucilius. And surely — the censor 
morum is not a hellenist — we should be given a selection of the 
satirical epigrams, such as the following from the Greek Anthology 
(xi, 255): 

elkooe yevunoos 0 Swypagos Kirvxos viovs, 
ovd’ amd TY TéExvev obey SuoLov ExeEL. 


This is still, centuries later, the quenchless laughter that greeted 


the web of Ares. 
W. M. SpackMAn 


APPEARANCE AND Reatirty, dy FP. H. Bradley. (Ninth 
impression.) (Oxford. 1930.) $6.00. 


That there should have been nine impressions of this essay within 
a generation is fortunate considering the number of similar treatises, 
many of them equally significant, which have been out of print for 
decades. At the same time it is to be regretted that only one of these 
nine had the benefit of the author’s own intricate emendation. 
Bradley himself regarded this book as a transitional volume, a 
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“more or less desultory handling of perhaps the chief questions in 
metaphysics,” and in no sense a complete exposition; yet 4ppear- 
ance and Reality has always been the most widely read of his writ- 
ings, and it is on the basis of the absolutistic system therein devel- 
oped that his reputation mainly rests today. Thus the re-issue of the 
book this month by the Oxford Press can only serve to strengthen 
that reputation, adding nothing new to the standard Bradleyan 
tradition. 

Appearance and Reality does not, however, represent the final 
position which its author was led to adopt after its original publica- 
tion. The book was intended as a metaphysical justification for 
some, not all, of the arguments presented in the first edition of The 
Principles of Logic and contains many of the defects of that treatise. 
In the earlier work occurs the famous definition of judgment as 
“the act which refers an ideal content (recognised as such) to a 
reality beyond the act.” (Lhe Principles of Logic, p. 10.) This 
involves two concepts of highly debatable value: (i) the Absolute 
as the reality beyond (and forever beyond) the act of judging, and 
(ii) Floating Ideas. Both of these fictions find themselves at home 
in the pages of Appearance and Reality, but both are foreign to all 
Bradley’s later thinking, this latter fact being patent throughout 
the notes and appendices to the second (1922) edition of the Logic. 

For example the content of a judgment in the early edition of the 
logical treatise was regarded by the author as merely the “ideal 
content,” the Floating Idea which in predication is snared and re- 
ferred to reality, to the Absolute; but in the second edition Bradley 
follows Bosanquet and makes the content of judgment consist of 
the whole of the judgment as such. He had said earlier: “‘Are the 
angles of a triangle equal to two right angles?’ ‘I doubt if this is so.’ 
‘I affirm that this is so.’ In these two examples we have got the 
same ideal content.” (ib., p. 11.) But a note in the second edition 
denies this with a vehement “Not so,” and the correction which 
follows does away with the doctrine of Floating Ideas (which had, 
indeed, been abandoned as early as 1906), “‘ideal content” now 
becoming a variable, and the judgment itself a function of which 
contextual placing is an equally important variable. It would be 
difficult to reconcile this latitudinarianism with the absolutist 
argument of Appearance and Reality. 
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There is, too, the sad case of the Absolute itself. In 4ppearance 
and Reality | we are told many definite things about the Absolute: 
“Tt is because the Absolute is no sundered abstraction but bas a 
positive character, it is because this Absolute itself is positively 
present in all appearance, that appearances themselves can possess 
true differences of value” (p. 488; my own italics); “since in the 
Absolute ugliness, like error and evil, must be overpowered and 
absorbed . . .” (p. 411) we shall find a balance of pleasure, beauty, 
and good in the Absolute; “fully to realize the existence of the 
Absolute is for finite beings impossible.” (p. 140.) But throughout 
his occasional essays after 1900 and in those which are collected as 
Essays on Truth and Reality a radically different conception of the 
Absolute is present, an Absolute purged of the taint-of “intellec- 
tualism” which William James so deplored, an Absolute whose 
regal trappings fall away one by one and whose claim to the opti- 
mum of being vanishes without a trace, an Absolute, in short, that 
is no longer an Absolute at all until in the conclusion to the Essays 
its champion can only say, “the very soul of the Absolute which I 
defend is its insistence and emphasis on an all-pervasive relativism.” 
(p. 470.) This last is hardly symptomatic of the doctrine preached 
in Appearance and Reality. 

Rupo.tr Kacey 


Tue ReEticious BACKGROUND oF AMERICAN CULTURE, 
by Thomas Cuming Hall. (Little, Brown. 1930.) 


$3-00. 
Professor Hall’s main interest in this well written volume is to 
explode the widespread theory that Puritanism was the dominant 
religious tradition of Colonial America. He points out that the 
settlers who, strictly speaking, may be called adherents of the 
Puritan Party, though a vigorous, comparatively well educated 
group, which gave the colonies for a time much of its leadership, 
were nevertheless a distinct minority whose influence is discernible 
only in one section of Colonial America, and that even there they 
were finally overwhelmed. What has been mistaken for Calvinistic 
Puritanism is a different, much older and broader tradition, that of 
English Dissent. The best part of Mr. Hall’s book is his succinct 
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sketch of the rise and growth of this Dissenting tradition. He sees its 
beginnings in the class differences of the Norman rulers and their 
Saxon subjects, taking shape in the gap between the Normanized 
hierarchy and the more primitive Catholicism of the Saxon married 
clergy; sees Dissent formulated in the writings of John Wyclif, 
whom he calls its father; made definitely a social and economic class 
religion by the persecution of Wyclif’s followers, the Lollards, which 
drove from its ranks the wealthy and educated, leaving it the 
religion of a poor, oppressed, but slowly rising lower class of town 
and trade; already characterized by that comparative lack of in- 
terest in theology and that occupation with middle-class morality 
which has marked Dissent ever since. Lollardry did not die out, 
despite persecution, and it was out of this lower-class atmosphere 
that the dissenting movements came with the sixteenth century. 

American historians have generally neglected to trace the lineage 
of Puritanism, and Mr. Hall’s exposition is a real contribution to 
the understanding of American culture. But his controversial in- 
terest carries him too far when he tries to prove that the tradition 
of English Dissent differs considerably from Puritanism. His 
argument is that Puritanism, profoundly influenced as it is by Cal- 
vinism, resembles Continental Protestantism in attitudes with 
which English Dissent disagrees fundamentally. This is prefaced 
by the declaration that whereas English Dissent is definitely a 
class religion, Continental Protestantism is merely a matter of 
geography. This statement is so at variance with the generally ac- 
cepted idea that Protestantism is to an extraordinary extent a 
movement of the rising commercial, trading, and manufacturing 
class, that Mr. Hall, had he expected to be taken very seriously, 
should have documented his thesis. But all he adduces is the fact 
that there were Protestant princes and reigning houses. Protestant- 
ism was certainly not a matter of geography in France, where the 
Huguenots were definitely the commercial classes; nor in the 
Netherlands and Geneva, where the bulk of the people were Prot- 
estant, but where, also, the social structure was dominantly com- 
mercial; the apparent exception is the German states, only because 
there the rulers found Lutheranism an effective political tool and 
Luther sold out an essentially lower-class movement to the princes. 
The glorification of the tradesman by the religious value given to his 
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following his “calling,” is common to Calvinism, Lutheranism, and 
English Dissent. There is, of course, no need to press too far the 
resemblance between Continental Protestantism and English 
Dissent. Continental Protestantism was in many places the organ 
of powerful trading classes in the seat of power, who were therefore 
not suspicious of the State and Established Church, as were the 
weak handworkers and traders of the small dissenting sects. 

This difference, too, existed between the upper middle-class, 
organized Puritan party, and the unorganized poorer dissenting 
sects. But the difference cannot be stressed very strongly. Mr. Hall 
makes much of the theocratic idea of Puritanism and its conception 
of a strong historic church, as opposed to the Bibliolatry and con- 
venticle form of the dissenting sects; and therefore the fact that 
congregationalism prevailed in colonial America is proof for him 
that Puritanism was overwhelmed by a distinctly different Dissent. 
But for Professor Hall to say this is to forget completely that when 
the Puritan Party was in power in England and came to decide the 
form of church government, it did not erect a Puritan State Church 
without toleration of other sects, nor even a Presbyterian govern- 
ment by synods and general assemblies, as it would have done had 
it been so thoroughly Calvinistic as Mr. Hall suggests. Instead it set 
up the congregational form which English Dissent had taken, allow- 
ing every church to determine its own belief and practice. To asur- 
prising extent for one so learned in ecclesiastical history, Mr. Hall’s 
attempt to distinguish radically between Calvinistic Puritanism 
and English Dissent, rests on a failure to separate Calvin’s teaching 
from the actual course of Puritan thought and history. His ascribing 
Calvin’s High Church position to Puritanism is one example. 
Another is his claim that Calvinistic Puritanism differed from 
English Dissent radically in its conception of the sacraments. 
English Dissent rejected the magical nature of the sacraments and 
only accepted them as signs of fellowship. Mr. Hall contrasts this 
with Calvin’s undeniable acceptance of the sacraments as magical 
to some extent at least. But neither most Calvinists nor the 
Puritans followed Calvin in this. In the doctrine of the Real Pres- 
ence Calvin had attempted to take a middle position between 
Luther’s literal acceptance of the words, “‘This is my body,” and 
Zwingli’s taking them figuratively. Calvinism and Puritanism re- 
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jected such an impossible middle position, and followed Zwingli’s 
figurative interpretation, the logical corollary of which is that the 
Sacrament, as with the dissenters, is no longer magical. In general, 
the Puritans saw eye to eye with the dissenters on this matter, as on 
so many others. 

So closely allied, in fact, was Calvinistic Puritanism to the other 
dissenting sects, that Puritanism, since historically it was the most 
important of them, has become a generic term for the whole body 
of English Dissent. Mr. Hall’s insistence that the term Puritanism 
be applied only to the Puritan Party itself, is something of a 
quibble, for in such a matter good usage is the sole arbiter. When so 
authoritative an historian of Protestantism as Preserved Smith can 
speak of the Quakers as “the mystic wing of Puritanism,” the rest 
of us may be assured that when we characterize as Puritanism that 
multiplicity of middle-class English Protestant sects, we are not 
mixing oil and water. They, and indeed all Protestant churches, 
however they may differ in theology (the differences are often dis- 
cernible only to the theological eye), have the same view of life. 
All glorify the virtues of industry, thrift, prudence, economy, re- 
straint of manner, domestic, especially sexual, virtue; and labor 
under the same vices of hypocrisy, greed, hostility to pleasures and 
the social graces, indifference to art, and meddlesomeness in their 
neighbors’ affairs. The morality of Protestantism is the mores of the 
good bourgeois. 

The exceptions made to some of Mr. Hall’s ideas about Puritan- 
ism and Continental Protestantism should not be considered to 
belittle his masterly exposition of Anglo-American Dissent, his in- 
telligent erudition, and even where one most disagrees with him, 
his fruitful suggestiveness. It is, however, unfortunate that Mr. 
Hall, whether at the instance of his publishers, or because he felt 
they were called for by the title of his book, has chosen to add to his 
study of the Dissenting tradition some very poor chapters on the 
recent history of organized religion in America. They offer nothing 
but the few facts obtainable in any number of other places, and 
only make one suspicious of one’s enthusiasm for the first part of 
his book. The main reason why the latter part of his book is so bad 
is that there he has limited himself to the usual description of the 
various organized sects, whereas in the first parts he discussed the 
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milieu out of which they grew. The logical sequel to his sketch of 
Dissent, and orfe which Mr. Hall might have done very well, would 
have been a discussion of the struggle between their old restrictive 
lower-class tradition, and the present leisure-evoked urges of the 
prosperous and powerful heirs of the Dissenters, a conflict which 
has made the cant and hypocrisy of our American ruling class one 
of the most amazing and amusing spectacles of contemporary life. 


Fe.tix Morrow 


Lerch Hunt: A Biocrapuy, dy Edmund Blunden. 
(Cobden-Sanderson. 1930.)! 21s. 


“A careful life of Leigh Hunt should have been written many years 
ago, when some who had known him were alive, and when the docu- 
ments were still mainly assembled,” says Mr. Edmund Blunden in 
the Preface to his long-awaited biography. That Hunt’s life was not 
written many years ago is due partly to the admirable Autobiogra- 
phy, supplemented by Thornton Hunt’s Introduction, partly to 
the very abundance of documentary materials, by which Mr. 
Blunden himself confesses to have been hampered. Hunt’s life was 
a long one, the volume of hjs writings enormous, and probably no 
man ever had more friends among the great. His popular fame has 
suffered from the persistence of the Skimpole legend; and the un- 
favourable light in which the partisans of Byron have all too easily 
displayed his financial relations with that noble lord has lent some 
colour to the fable. 

And yet few literary men have stronger or more varied claims to 
fame than Hunt. He made his début as a poet at the age of sixteen 
with a subscription volume engineered by a doting parent, and so 
far lived it down as to become the most influential dramatic critic 
in London at the age of twenty. During the most corrupt period of 
the Regency he espoused the cause of reform with such intrepid 
ardour as to be imprisoned for libel when he recklessly showed the 
truth to flattered state in the person of the first gentleman of 
Europe. 

As a literary critic Leigh Hunt was more than remarkable. He 
was the first and for years almost the only critic to perceive the 


1To be published in this country by Harper. 
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greatness of Keats and of Shelley, whose cause he fiercely cham- 
pioned against the brutal onslaughts of the Edinburgh and the 
Quarterly, as he did that of Wordsworth. (At a later day he was to 
recommend Wordsworth for the Laureateship.) The result was that 
he suffered actual vilification at the hands of Blackwood’s in return. 
He was the first, too, to realize the pre-eminence of Coleridge in the 
realm of pure poetry. Nor did the faculty of recognizing genius 
desert Hunt in another and milder age. He was prompt to hail the 
brothers Tennyson and one of the first to declare that Alfred would 
be “the Tennyson.” He understood Browning before anyone else 
did, and encouraged the youthful Rossetti. In addition to apprecia- 
tion of his contemporaries at their true worth, he called attention 
to the neglected beauties of Chaucer, Spenser, and Donne, and in 
the full tide of the Romantic movement maintained that Pope was 
a great poet. “He never missed a good thing, ancient or modern,” 
says Mr. Brimley Johnson; and what is equally true and more ex- 
traordinary, he never elevated a bad or second rate thing beyond 
its deserts. 

Hunt’s mere activity was immense. He published fifty-five books 
and helped to found and edit eleven periodicals, among them the 
celebrated Examiner. In his old age the former dramatic critic 
wrote numerous plays of which at least one was a success. Queen 
Victoria herself attended two of the performances, and later com- 
manded its revival at Windsor Castle. Indeed, times had changed 
so greatly that Hunt received a pension of two hundred pounds 
from the Civil List, and even aid from the private purse of the 
Royal personage whose uncle he had insulted. 

With all this, Leigh Hunt was a poet among poets, and sufh- 
ciently noted as such to be proposed as Poet Laureate, the appoint- 
ment going to Tennyson largely as a result of Hunt’s advocacy of 
his greater rival. Although too little of Hunt’s poetry is now read, 
his Story of Rimini called forth a sonnet from Keats, and every 
school boy knows 4b0u Ben Adhem and Fenny Kissed Me. 

Not everyone knows, however, that Jenny was none other than 
Mrs. Carlyle, whose husband was Hunt’s neighbour and friend. 
Indeed, had Leigh Hunt no other claim he would be remembered as 
the friend and intimate of great men. It is impossible to enumerate 
them all — Lamb, Hazlitt, Keats, Shelley, Byron, Carlyle, Dickens, 
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Browning were some of them. He was the most social of beings, and 
the correspondence of himself and his friends provides Mr. Blunden 
with much vivid material, some of it hitherto unpublished. Among 
the most delightful of these letters are those of Mary Shelley, who 
even in her darkest hours never lost her faculty for telling detail. 

But the picture of the gay, witty, impractical, kind-hearted, and 
rather pathetic figure, the target of the slings and arrows of a re- 
peatedly outrageous fortune, which emerges from a consideration 
of the life of Leigh Hunt — “man of genius in the shape of a Cock- 
ney,” as Carlyle wrote to Emerson — is not the real Leigh Hunt. 
A consciousness of this fact and of the neglect under which he has 
laboured tends to make any account of Hunt an apology rather 
than a biography. Mr. Blunden’s book is no exception. Because of 
this and to some extent, too, because of the slightly self-conscious 
allusions to matters of the present day with which Mr. Blunden 
has sought to enliven a book which is essentially — and admirably 
— academic, the final biography of Leigh Hunt seems not yet to 
have been written. 

Mr. Blunden has, however, paved the way for the final biography 
by writing what may well be the final apology. He has, let us hope, 
laid the Skimpole spectre forever: ‘The simple and final reply,” he 
quotes from Swinburne, “should have been that indolence was the 
essential quality of the character and philosophy of Skimpole, and 
that Leigh Hunt was one of the hardest and steadiest workers on 
record throughout a long and chequered life, at the toilsome trade 
of letters.” And Mr. Blunden has done another service to the mem- 
ory of Hunt. While feeling that “it is not easy to be graceful in 
bringing forward evidences against a woman living or dead,” he 
firmly states the case against Marianne and reveals how largely 
what he terms her “physical and moral deterioration” was to blame 
for Leigh Hunt’s involved monetary relations. That Hunt himself 
attached little or no importance to money seems indubitable. 

Leigh Hunt was indifferent to financial solvency not because he 
was an indolent trifler, but because he lived quite literally on an- 
other plane. There is the anecdote of Coventry Patmore who after 
waiting two hours to see Hunt was saluted with the serene remark, 
“This is a beautiful world, Mr. Patmore!”” On which Mr. Max 
Beerbohm has commented that they were “exactly, exquisitely, 
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inevitably the right words. But they should have been said sooner.” 
This remote quality which clings to so many of the actions of Leigh 
Hunt prevents us from seeing more than a reflection of the real 
man even in Mr. Blunden’s life. He is seen face to face, however, in 
his own writings. 

As a consequence the volume which Mr. Blunden issued in 1928 
as a forerunner to the present work, under the title of Leigh Hunt's 
“ Examiner” Examined, is more striking. In the Examiner appeared 
the spirited attack on the “Adonis of fifty,” so foolhardy as to be 
heroic, and the discerning criticism and ardent defence of Keats 
and Shelley, many of whose greatest poems first saw the light in its 
pages. There was something in the depths of Hunt’s nature that 
was deeply akin to these two men. If anything is needed to show the 
quality of his spirit beyond the strength of the friendship which 
existed between Hunt and Shelley in particular, one can turn to 
some of his chance utterances. 

“T do not know,” he writes to Shelley, “that a soul is born with 
us; but we seem, to me, to attain to a soul, some later, some earlier. 
. . . This is poetry, you will say, and not argument: but then there . 
comes upon me another fancy, which would fain persuade me that 
poetry is the argument of a higher sphere.” One thinks at once of 
Keats’ idea of “the Vale of Soul-Making,” so strikingly set forth 
by Mr. Middleton Murry, and of Shelley’s own view of the way in 
which poetry acts to the improvement of mankind, in his Defence 
of Poetry, the soundness of which becomes ever more apparent. 
These ideas in which Leigh Hunt moved so naturally are extraor- 
dinarily modern in their way — at least one would like to think 
that they were modern. It is doubtful whether criticism has really 
arrived at them yet. Perhaps, indeed, it never will, should progress 
in this sphere prove to be an illusion. And who shall say that in our 
understanding of the relation of such things as poetry to the real 
life of man we have progressed much as yet beyond Goethe, or even 
Aristotle? 

It is certain, at any rate, that there has been no such remarkable 
critic as Leigh Hunt since his time, at least in England. He was in all 
ways a most remarkable man; and yet he was not a very great man. 
The explanation of this is partly the explanation of the number and 
devotion of his friends. He was completely lacking in egotism. 
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“Kind Hunt,” Keats calls him in the sonnet written to celebrate 
his release from prison, and the epithet fits. The lack of egotism is, 
indeed, the basis of all Hunt’s best and noblest characteristics. But 
a great man, if not “self-centred” in the ordinary pejorative 
sense, must be centred in himself; and this Leigh Hunt never was. 
He has, therefore, the defects of his qualities. 

How fine those qualities were, though short of greatness, his 
friends proclaim with one heart and voice. Above ‘all sounds the 
testimony of the two greatest. In the sonnet ‘“‘Glory and loveliness 
have passed away,” John Keats dedicated his earliest Poems, “poor 
offerings,’ to Leigh Hunt, E'sq., his first meeting with whom had 
inspired him to the beautiful “Keen, fitful gusts are whispering here 
and there.” 

For I am brimfull of the friendliness 

That in a little cottage I have found. 
And when Keats had already penned his last poem, Shelley, in a 
simple and eloquent preface, dedicated to the same friend the 
maturest of his works, The Cenci. 


Had I known a person more highly endowed than yourself with all that it becomes 
a man to possess, I had solicited for this work the ornament of his name. One more 
gentle, honourable, innocent and brave; one of more exalted toleration for all who 
do and think evil, and yet himself more free from evil; one who knows better how to 
receive, and how to confer a benefit, though he must ever confer far more than he 
can receive; one of simpler, and in the highest sense of the word, of purer life and 
manners I never knew; and I had already been fortunate in friendships when your 
name was added to the list. 

In that patient and irreconcilable enmity with domestic and political tyranny 
and imposture which the tenor of your life has illustrated, and which, had I health 
and talents, should illustrate mine, let us, comforting each other in our task, live 
and die. 


It is Leigh Hunt’s sufficient tribute. We must still look forward to 
the full, perfect, and sufficient life of the man to whom this was 
written, simply and directly told and left, without apology, to stand 
or fall. From such a biography it cannot be doubted that the true 
significance of his life would emerge as it has not emerged from 
anything which has hitherto been written about him. In the mean- 
time, no one can fail to be richer and wiser for having read Mr. 


Blunden’s indispensable book. 
James ORRICK 
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